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Black Friday Deals! 


SALE 


£79 


$99 


DanformShoesVT.com OO 



SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY • 

“Best beer loam in New England. • Boston flobt 



PROHIBITION 
PIG BREWERY 

The new brewhouse is on track to open 
in December alongside the bottle release 
of our Stout-Porter that’s been resting in 
Pappy Van Winkle barrels. 

You’re always invited to stop into the 
restaurant for a Pro Pig brew. 

Drink It Up! 


Open for lunch fridiy-Mondiy | $4 Fernel draughts everyday [* '' '■ 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



20-50% OFF STOREWIDE 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY, NOV. 28 & 29 


THE FARMHOUSE 
GROUP GIFT CARD 

It's four great gifts wrapped up in one! 
Easy to use, fits in your pocket. Happy Gifting. 



ORDER ONLINE OR STOP IN & VISIT US! 


STELLA MAE 


FarmhouseGroup.com 


II! 



96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.ci 
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Earth Waste 
& Metal 


GOLD 

SPONSORS: 


SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


2 SHOWS! 


2014 


*2014 


2014 
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RESIDENCE 


Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


ALBANY 


PARAMOUNT paramountlive.org 30 center st, Rutland, vt • 802 .775.0903 

THFATRF r 0 


Vermont living at its finest 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com t£f (b- 
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GETTING ORGANIZED 


W hats your professor getting 

paid? Probably not as much as 
you think. 

Many colleges rely on nontenured pro- 
fessors to teach courses for a few thou- 
sand dollars each —with no benefits or 
job security. Seven Days has covered their 
plight over the years, and. on Monday, 
adjunct faculty members at Burlington 


facing 

facts 

II. IEEI 

All Irasburg couple 
face poaching 
charges after a home 
search turned up 
illegal deer trophies 
and abackyard 
baited with corn 
and apples. Not 
so sporting. 

BOOZE NEWS 


College and Champlain College voted to 
join the Service Employees International 
Union. Reporter Alicia Freese wrote about 
the National Labor Relations Board- 
supervised election on Seven Days' Off 
Message blog. 

Results from a similar vote by Saint 
Michael's College adjuncts will be tallied 

Of the 176 Champlain adjuncts who 
voted, 118 favored joining the union. 

At smaller Burlington College. 23 of 27 
favored unionization. 

Champlain president Donald Laackman 
said the administration will work pro- 
ductively with the union. Prior to the 
vote, the administration had expressed 
concerns about being forced Into a 
‘homogenizing and procedure-driven" 
negotiations process. 

Champlain adjunct Betsy Alien- 
Pennebaker said improving adjuncts 1 
Working conditions will lead to better 
classroom experiences for students. "I 
think that this victory today is a wonder- 
ful thing for adjuncts, not only in terms of 
pay and job security, but also in how we 
feel about ourselves and our profession,' 



In Vermont according to SEIU. more 
than 40 percent of the faculty mem- 
bers at private, nonprofit colleges are 
part-time employees. The union claims 
to represent 22,000 faculty members 
nationwide; professors at roughly 12 
schools have joined their ranks within the 
last year. 



State Auditor 
DougHoffer 
announced Monday 
the Vermont 
Department of 
Liquor Control has 
an inherent conflict 
in both promoting 
and regulating 
liquor sales. Time 
to privatize? 

m 

K9 SUSPECT 

A Colchester man 
was walking his 
Yorkiewhena 
larger, oif-leash dog 
ran up and mauled 
it to death. How 
about an obedience 
class for the owner? 

w 

DON'T PASS THE 
SPROUTS 

Several Vermonters 
recently contracted 
salmonella from 
imported — not 
locavore— bean 
sprouts. Eat 
more kale! 


3 That’s how many police 
cruisers Vernon is trying 
to sell after its department 
closed a few months ago. 
According to the Brattleboro 
Reformer, the town already rejected bids 
to buy the Dodge Charger, Chevrolet 
Tahoe and Ford Interceptor and will seek 
higher offers next 
month. 



TOPFIVE 


MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. ‘Junior's Rustico to Open in South 
Burlington' by Alice Levitt. The newest 
member of the Junior's family opens this 


2. ‘Developer Pitches $200 Million 
Burlington Town Center Overhaul' by 

Paul Heintz. A plan backed by city and 
state officials will transform the mall in 
downtown Burlington and create new 
pedestrian walkways. 

3. “Taste Test: Grazers" by Alice Levitt. The 
decor is rustic and the service speedy, but 
the Williston restaurant turned out to have 
more style than substance. 

4. "Scott Milne Announces Scott Milne Will 
Announce Later” by Mark Davis. Last week, 
we all got another reminder that Scott 
Milne doesn't give a flying cow pie about 


5. ‘Sanders Talks Presidential Politics With 
Colbert* by Paul Heintz. Despite Stephen 
Colbert's urging. Sen. Sanders did not 
declare a presidential run — but he did look 
like he was having fun. 


W- " tweet of 
the week: 


@>onewhoseesdimly 


SB! 


FOLLOW U5 ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 



Have you got good taste? 


The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 


Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 

sensory.testcenterekeurig.' 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 





Clothing' 

FRI & SAT 
NOV 28 & 29 


Clothes for Women 
102 Church Street | 86+0414 
www.expresswnsvt.com 


Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
,ocally£wned ~ Locally Operated 



MASHED WITH GRAVY. 


feed back 





Mark Davis. Ethan de Seife. Kathryn Flagg. 
Alicia Freese, Ken Picard 






FIX IT, DONT CLOSE IT 

I’m one of the artists who previously 
had a show in this wonderful gallery 
space [“Closing Time: A Security Breach 
Leads to Gallery Shutdown,” November 
19]. What a shame to see it closed down! 
It seems like yet another case of those 
concerned with security driving the de- 
cisions. I suspect there were big holes in 
the whole security system and this was 
a quick and dirty way to close them up 
— the cost being public access. We could 
keep things really safe and just put the 
governor in a steel lock box. 

I don’t blame the demonstrators who 
were simply exercising their vigorous 
free speech. Hell, art is also dangerous, 
and yet art has been shown there for 
years! 1 challenge the governor to push 
back and have security work out an 
effective and viable solution that also 
allows the public to visit these spaces 
and the gallery. 

John Snell 

MONTPELIER 


CELEBRATING CIDER 

We were excited to see Seven Days 
devote an issue to the resurgence of 
cider culture in Vermont. The article 
titled “Pressing Time” [November 5] was 
of particular interest to us, as we, too, 
operate a commercial cidery through 
gleaning a diversity of abandoned and 
wild apples found throughout our local 


hills. We are farmers turned winemak- 
ers from Barnard, where we operate 
Fable Farm and Fermentory. We’ve been 
making cider with a blend of wild, aban- 
doned apples since 2009, but just started 
selling commercially. 

I’ll never cease to be amazed by the 
power of the collective consciousness; 
not only in the widespread regrowth of 
the cider industry throughout Vermont, 
New England and the U.S., but also in 
the rediscover)' and making of cider 
from neglected cider-apple trees. In 
the last two or three years, a handful 
of Vermont folks have independently 
turned to making commercial cider with 
abandoned apples, embracing an age-old 
tradition of cider as wine. 

We’ve been busy grafting cider-apple 
trees now rooted in nursery beds, await- 
ing transplantation into orchards, and 
we’ll have to wait patiently for a yield. 
But in the meantime, we’re blessed to 


CLARIFICATION 

In last week’s Side Dishes story titled 
“Hoppin’ Hills,” Hannah Palmer 
Egan incorrectly reported that Upper 
Pass brewer Chris Perry “spent time” 
at Smuttynose Brewing and the 
Norwich Inn. In fact, Perry brewed 
at the erstwhile Perfect Pear Cafe 
in Bradford, and collaborated with 
brewers at Smuttynose and Norwich 
Inn, but was not employed by either. 




TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


live in a hotbed of century-old apple 
trees, steeped in a rich history of cider 
lore, from which we draw in propelling 
our fermentory forward. As the cider 
industry continues to grow around the 
country, Vermont has a unique advan- 
tage in being home to a fleet of cider- 
specific trees — remnants of a time 
when cider was celebrated by all. 

Jon Piana 
BARNARD 


ALL-AROUND INSANITY 

I expected more from Seven Days than 
the fluff piece about retiring Rutland 
police chief James Baker and his 
Keystone Cops in Rut-Land with hardly 
a mention of the cops being drunk on 
the job, discharging firearms inside 
cruisers, being drunk at the firing range, 
etc. [“Leaving ‘Rut-Vegas’: Influential 
Police Chief Has a New Gig,” November 
19]. 

There's a “drug problem” in Rutland 
— and Vermont — and that drug is 
alcohol, perfectly legal, and am I the 
only one who sees the racist application 
of "justice” for drug users (white, who 
get treatment/diversion) and so-called 
drug “dealers” (black/brown who get 
federal mandatory sentences)? 

U.S. Attorney Tristram Coffin, 
Vermont Attorney General Bill Sorrell 
and others think nothing of jailing these 
kids at $50,000 a year, but we cringe 
at “free college,” which costs half as 
much? And maybe some Rutland Police 
Department problems could be averted 
with an alcohol ignition interlock that 
would only allow the sober to start and 
drive the car. 

And, of course, you just had to men- 
tion the huffing fatality that killed 
17-year-old Carly Ferro, but no mention 
of the “occupants" seen throwing beer 
cans and bottles from the vehicle. The 
“aerosol” seems to take precedence — 
sensationalism works! 

It’s good to see the Peter Principle 
working for Baker, now going to D.C., 
"ie’11 truly rise to his level of 
! The “drug laws” are 
me, the cops are drunk, 
and we are clini- 
cally insane fo 
bition policy t 
never has. Witness the gentle hand of 
“justice" that shuffled a shifty drug- 
and gun-stealing cop off to rehab for 
breaching the public trust. Remember 
the “missing" cocaine in Williston last 
year? They should test all “evidence” 
for purity at the time of confiscation 
to keep cops from “cutting” it and 
helping themselves to a free and lu- 
crative supply. 



Will we lose some people to legaliza- 
tion? Sure, and we’re gonna lose 'em 
anyway. Time to end the “drug war,” 
once and for all. Stick a fork in it; it’s 

Steve Merrill 


RESPECT FOR RUTLAND 

Rutland police chief James Baker for- 
bade officers from referring to Rutland 
by a pejorative moniker because it 
devalues the city [“Leaving ‘Rut-Vegas’: 
Influential Police Chief Has a New Gig,” 
November 19], Police officers must re- 
spect the community they serve. Seven 
Days has the same responsibility. Your 
headline is offensive and contributes 
to perpetuation of a negative view of 
Rutland — a small city struggling with 
the same economic and cultural issues 
that affect many communities in our 
state. Give Rutland a break. The com- 
munity is shining a light on problems 
and developing solutions. 

Rutland is Vermont’s hometown. 
Your headline indicates what you want 
readers to think of when they think of 
Rutland. Why deliberately run down 
Rutland? It’s not funny, edgy or cool. 
The article was positive and highlighted 
progressive leadership and community- 
led efforts to create a city even Seven 
Days readers would find attractive. 

Would you use a pejorative term in a 
headline to refer to any other Vermont 
city or town? If so, you should recon- 
sider your policy. Readers who never 
heard that term are now provided with 
a dim view of Rutland, thanks to that 
dismissive moniker. Why perpetuate 
negativity? The city and its inhabit- 
ants deserve respect. Please grow up 
and take responsibility for your power 
as a thought leader. You may offer an 
apology using the same size font as the 
headline. 

Kathleen Craig 

THETFORD CENTER 




BAILEY HAZEN BLUE 
WORLD CHAMPION! 

Congrats to Jasper Hill: 

Worlds Best Unpasteurized 
Cheese at the 2014 World Cheese 
Awards. We’ve got it while it lasts. 

HOLIDAY GIFT BASKETS 

A spectacular basket filled with 
Cheese, Wine and Vermont 
foods. Grab and go and 
customized baskets available! 

HOLIDAY WINES 

Looking for that hard-to-find 
bottle? We’ll special order it 
fot you - its quick and easy 



ALPINE SHOP'S 
SKI & BOARD LEASING 


•Race Stock Leasing Packages From Only $1 49 




TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF 0LR 10% FULL CASE 
AND 5% HALF CASE 
DISCOUNTS - 
MIX AND 
MATCH YOUR 
FAVORITES! 


Cheese trader s 


1186 Williston Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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Red Square 

** Wear c+re+CkV Mn+S. 


WED 11/26 MICHEUE SARAH BAND 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 11/27 THANKSGIVING CELEBRATIONI 
FR1 11/28 TIFFANY PFEIFFER TRIO 4PM 
GROOVESTICK 7PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHEU 11PM 
SAT 11/29 DJ RAUL 6PM 

COLLIN CRAIG CONTINUUM 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON/DJ STAVROS 11PM 
TUE 12/2 DJ CRAIG MITCHEU 8PM 
WED 12/3 MICHEUE SARAH BAND 7PM 


is6 church Sfreef, Burlington 

Having a par-fy? Renf fhe blue room! 

inCo^redsqparevf^om . xsi-xio? 





UNTIL BLACK FRIDAY? 

THANKSGIVING SALE ; STARTING NOVEMBER 22ND - ENDING NOVEMBER 30TH 



or IMac with AppleCare, you get a Hammerhead Chill Box wireless speaker, 150 SDE 
gift card and $50 coupon toward Canon MX472 AirPrint™ printer. 


jes of $1499 or more made with your 

SPECIAL FINANCING! assf- — 

VISIT OUR STORE FOR DOZENS OF GREAT DEALS 


1 

as 

Tt 

a 

BUY ONE 

BUY ONE 

10% OFF 

GET ONE 

GET ONE 

all Beats by Dr. Dre™ products 

i MobileSpealters ! 

In Ear Headphones 


FUN FOR ALL AGES 
119.99 | 52999 1 


|1 52999 ■" 

111 


POWER ON THE GO 
/ y $4999 


m 


Small Dog 


smalldog.com/thanksgiving 
100 Dorset Street South Burlington 
1673 Main Street. Waitsfield 

Apple Specialist 

S.BURUNGTON • WAITSFIELD • RUTLAND • KEY WEST 



Montstresam Studio 



26th Annual Sale & Benefit 

FRI, NOV 28y 9-5 • SAT, NOV 29-MON, DEC 1, 10-5 

NEW PANORAMA PRINTS • SCOUT CAPPUCCINOS • NEW FLASHBAGS! 

BIG NEW OIL PAINTINGS & WATERCOLORS - HOLIDAY CARDS MARKED DOWN 
HALF PRICE ORIGINALS -SKIDA HATS 

Bring in your canned goods and get a couple free cards. 

Benefitting Local Motion, Ronald MacDonald House & the Food Shelf 

Watercolor demonstration at 2PM on Sunday 




contents 
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dear^/lucy. 

38 church street 
802.862.8126 | dearlucy.com 
closed thanksgiving day 
black friday 11-8, 
sat 10-8, sun 11-6 


Fru/ety / Smrtff S& suuss Stittin/fU/ 

We so appreciate you c/uwsuid 


r frrtU’L 
THE U 
DAY, T/ 

25% yf 


As A REWARD FOR 5/71 1' Ulll 
THE CROWDS ON THE MOST 
q6ic SHOPPING DAY, TAKE 


/A'M /businesses! EnjoV^ 

25% 

YOUR PURCHASE* 

Sahir/ta// 

November 29™ 





jsfc* * 

>r Lake Champlain . /^ /) 
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FREE HOT CHOCOLATE TASTING 

SATURDAY, NOV 29 | 12-4PM 




Kimball Brook Fhrrn's milks and creams are premium products 
kept close to the land. By staying local and organic, we bring you 
healthful and delicious dairy that supports your nutrition, respects 
the environment, and promotes the wellbeing of our herd. 


Home for the Holidays! 


From our family to yours - 

This holiday season enjoy the flavor and quality 
of Kimball Brook Farm’s organic cream, half and half 
and organic milk for cooking and enjoying. 
Convenient in pints, quarts and half gallons. 


Sale runs all day Black Friday I 
& Small Business Saturday 

• Save 20% on all clothing 

• Save 10% on all footwear 

• Save an extra 10% on all red tag items'* 

First 1 00 purchases will get a FREE Lenny's flashlight! 

Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh Q JTj lennyshoe.ci 





The name Warren Miller Is synonymous with some of 
the best ski films ever made. This year's high-altitude 
adventure No Turning Back' takes viewers to Japan, 
France. Norway and beyond. Paying tribute to 65 years 
of mountain culture and extreme filmmaking, this ode to 
'going big* does just that with steep peaks, nail-biting runs 
and awe-inspiring cinematography. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGES 55 AND 60. 


MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK 


<D 

WEDNESDAY 3 

Animal Kingdom 

Best-selling author Sy Montgomery counts scien- 
tists Jane Goodall, Dian Fossey and Birute Galdikas 
among her heroes — and rightly so. Forever chang- 
ing the way we think about great apes, the trio 
inspired Montgomery's travels to Gombe. Rwanda 
and Borneo, where she researched her acclaimed 
biography on the leading ladies. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 61 

©- 

SUNDAY 30 

Tisthe Season 

For better or worse, the holidays bring families 
together. Whether chaotic or composed, these 
gatherings create lasting memories. Recounting 
the good, the bad and the ugly, storytellers at the 
Holiday Moth share true tales of these seasonal 
escapades— think spirited soirees, disastrous din- 
ners and everything in between. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S6 

©- 

SATURDAY 29 

Page Turners 

Shopping for the bookworm in the family? Look 
no further than Indies First: Vermont Authors 
Working for Phoenix Books. Local wordsmiths 
including Sarah Healy, Dana Walrath and Tracey 
Campbell Pearson staff the Burlington store, where 
they chat up shoppers and lend a literary hand to 
the gift-giving process. 

SEE CALENDAR USTING ON PAGE 56 

© 

SATURDAY 29 

Barrel of Laughs 

If the thought of holiday shopping this week- 
end makes you cringe, the BCA Center can help. 
Featuring 100 local comics, Joke Til You Drop 
offers an escape from the retail madness with 
12 hours of continuous entertainment. A steady 
stream of standup and improv makes for one 
hilarious happening. Now that's something to smile 

SEE SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 71 

©- 

ONGOING 

Opposites Attract 

Despite what the title of their joint exhibit "Oil and 
Water" suggests, artists Mareva Millarc and Peter 
Huntoon are perfectly compatible. Working in oils 
and watercolors, respectively, the married couple 
finds common ground with eye-catching colors 
and strong compositions. Displayed at Chaffee 
Downtown Gallery, the show takes viewers on a 
journey from abstract works to intricate landscapes. 
SEE ART REVIEW ON PAGE 78 


SATURDAY 29 & WEDNESDAY 3 

Fresh Powder 


FRIDAY 28 

BALANCING ACT 


When the Golden Dragon 
Acrobats take the stage, the 
elite performers bring 27 
centuries of acrobatic traditions 
to life. Clad in lavish costumes. 
China's award-winning troupe 
puts a modern twist on ancient 
practices. Jaw-dropping aerial 
stunts, human pyramids 
and feats of contortion keep 
audience members of all ages 
on the edges of their seats. 




All In-Stock Items 
15-40% OFF 

All Orders 
10% OFF 

Friday-Sunday 

ONLY! 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 

BLACK 
FRIDAY 


bella 


COACH 

christopherar banks 

facebook.cofn/pages/Essex-Outlets 



FAIR GAME OPEN season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


Weinberger’s Restart 


N early three years after promising 
Burlington "a fresh start," Mayor 
miro Weinberger is preparing to 
send a fresh message in his race 
for reelection. 

No longer can the 44-year-old Democrat 
campaign against the fiscal failures of his 
Progressive predecessor, bob kiss. Instead, 
as he looks to next March's Town Meeting 
Day elections, Weinberger plans to run 
on his own record — and his vision for the 
Queen City’s future. 

"We’ve kind of worked through some of 
these messes that were there in 2012," he 
says, citing the city’s dismal finances and 
stalled development projects. “I think we 
can start to lift our eyes to the horizon and 
start having a future-oriented conversation 
about where we want to go as a city” 

In the next few weeks, administrative as- 
sistant jen kaulius will leave her post in the 
mayor's office to manage Weinberger’s cam- 
paign for a second three-year term, he says. 
A formal kickoff could come on January 
11, when the Burlington Democratic Party 
holds its mayoral caucus and, presumably, 
anoints Weinberger its nominee. 

Already, the coming election looks dra- 
matically different than the last. In 2012, 
Weinberger and Republican kurt wright, 
a city councilor and state representative, 
fought over the same territory: Who was 
best prepared to clean up after Kiss? The 
Progressives sat out the race after their 
preferred candidate, Sen. tim ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden), narrowly lost the Democratic 
nomination. Another left-leaning contender, 
independent wanda mines, came in a distant 
third. 

Wright says he isn't interested in running 
again this year, adding, “I don’t anticipate 
there being a significant Republican name." 

Instead, Weinberger may face two chal- 
lenges from the left — and from Burlington's 

Last Monday, former Department of 
Public Works director steve goodkind 
confirmed he's planning to challenge 
Weinberger in order to “give people some 
choices that they haven't had in a while in 
Burlington." The 32-year city-hall veteran 
got his political start when bernie sanoers 
launched his long-shot but ultimately 
successful 1981 mayoral campaign from 
Goodkind's living room. 

That same year, writer and activist 
greg guma announced his own campaign 
for mayor, but he backed out after Sanders 
entered the race. More than three decades 
later, Guma said last Wednesday that he, too, 
is considering challenging Weinberger. 

“I’m not happy with what I’ve seen in the 
past three years,” says Guma, who went on 
to run Pacifica Radio and covered the 2012 


mayor’s race for VTDigger.org. “There’s a 
rush to redevelopment There's a move away 
from the kinds of balance and progressive 
vision we had for 30 years." 

Guma, 67, says he’ll probably run as an 
independent, while Goodkind, 63, says he’s 
“likely” to seek the Progressive nomination. 
But both would certainly court a similar 
constituency: those unnerved by new build- 
ing in Burlington and nostalgic for its bygone 
days of leftist rule. 

“He’s making the steamrollers run on 
time, but that’s not the only thing that’s 
important,” Guma says of Weinberger, a 
former developer. “The question is, in what 
direction are they running?” 

THE MM MAY FACE TWO 
CHALLENGES FROM THE LEFT - 
AND FROM BURLINGTON'S PAST. 

The incumbent says he doesn't think that 
charge will stick. He says his administration 
is “focused on projects that Burlingtonians 
want progress on” — such as rejuvenating 
the northern waterfront, improving the bike 
path and redeveloping the Burlington Town 
Center mall. 

No doubt there’s room for one candidate 
to challenge that assumption. But two? That 
might give Weinberger a head start toward a 
second fresh start 

Survivor: Burlington 

As Weinberger and his foes ready for the 
mayor's race, the Burlington City Council's 
14 members are preparing for their own 
game of musical chairs. 

Last March, voters signed off on a redis- 
tricting plan that will reduce the number of 
city councilors to 12, add a new ward envel- 
oping the University of Vermont campus, and 
force ever)' member of the council and school 
board to stand tor election next spring 

Currently, the council consists of seven 
Democrats, five Progressives, a Republican 
and an independent. Burlington Democratic 
Party chairwoman fauna hurley says she 
hopes the Ds will hold on to seven seats 
after redistricting, which would give them 
a majority on the new, 12-member counciL 

But Councilor jane knodell (P-Ward 2) 
says she hopes the non-Ds will hang on to 

“I think a divided government is a good 
thing,” she says. “I think it’s a healthier pro- 
cess when there’s not a taken-for-granted 
majority and they have to work toward 
compromise." 


The consolidation of the council is 
already proving awkward, since, in much 
of the city, there will be fewer seats than 
incumbents. 

“I’ll be brutally honest: I really don’t have 
interest in going into a competitive primary 
with one of my colleagues," says Councilor 
chip mason (D-Ward 5). 

In the past, each of the city’s seven wards 
would send two representatives to the coun- 
cil for two years each. Terms were staggered 
so that every ward would vote on one coun- 
cilor per year. 

Under the new regime, eight wards — 
including the new student-centered one 
— will send a councilor apiece to city hall 
for two-year terms. Another four councilors 
will be elected during alternating years to 
represent larger districts consisting of two 
wards each. 

Contused yet? You’re not the only one. 

Here’s an example: Mason and fellow 
Democrat joan shannon currently repre- 
sent the South End's Ward 5. Up the hill and 
to the east, norm blais and karen paul, also 
both Democrats, represent Ward 6. 

Under the new plan, each of those wards 
will choose just one councilor. Then, voters 
in both wards will select another councilor 
to represent the combined “South” dis- 
trict So at least one of the four incumbent 
Democrats will have to step down — or get 
booted out of office. 

Like Mason, Blais says he hasn’t decided 
whether to run. Paul says she’s in, but she 
won’t say whether she’ll seek the Ward 6 
seat or the South district seat. Shannon did 
not return a call seeking comment 

“I figure it'll be a question of who wants 
it least," Blais says. 'We’ll just have to see 
how it all plays out" 

Progressives are facing a similar conun- 
drum in the Old North End. 

Currently, Knodell and max tracy rep- 
resent Ward 2, while vince srennan and 
rachel siegel represent Ward 3. Under the 
new plan, all four Progressives will have to 
vie for the two ward seats and the combined 
“Central” district seat. 

Knodell says she’ll seek the latter. Tracy 
plans to run again in Ward 2. Brennan says 
he's undecided. And Siegel did not return a 
call for comment 

“Right now we’re still haggling over who 
our candidates are," Brennan says. 

In the New North End, Democrats and 
Republicans both intend to run. Wright 
plans to seek reelection in Ward 4, while his 
seatmate, Democrat dave hartnett, will go 
for the “North” district seat which includes 
wards 4 and 7. 

In Ward 7, Democrat tom ayres says he 
plans to run for his current seat, while his 
fellow Democratic incumbent first-termer 
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bianka legrand. says she's undecided about 
whether to run again. Republican michael 
ly, who narrowly lost a tough race for state 
representative earlier this month, says he’ll 
also vie for the Ward 7 seat 

The only area with more openings 
than candidates is the city’s “East” district, 
which includes the new, student-centered 
Ward 8 and the existing Ward 1. 

There, Progressive selene colburn says 
she and longtime independent councilor 
sharon bushor are both plan- 
ning to run again, but haven’t 
figured out which will stay in 
Ward 1 and which will branch 
out to the East district. 

According to Hurley, 
former Democratic candidate emily lee 
plans to run for the East seat Neither Lee 
nor Bushor could be reached for comment. 

Democrats and Progressives alike say 
they’re searching for students to represent 
their party in the Ward 8 race. 

“We don't have anyone yet, but we have 
some interest and a few names we’re vet- 
ting” Hurley says. 

Shadow Government 

Three weeks after Election Day, Republican 
gubernatorial candidate scott milne still 
hasn’t said whether he’ll keep fighting for 
the state's top office ’til January. That’s when 
the legislature, empowered by Vermont’s 
constitution, will pick the next governor 
from among the three top voter-getters: 
incumbent Democrat peter shumlin, Milne 
and Libertarian dan feuciano. 

But if Milne, the close-second-place fin- 
isher, pulls off another miracle and is named 
governor on January 7, will he be ready to 
serve when he’s sworn in on January 8? 

According to those whoVe orchestrated 
previous transitions from one governor to 
the next, it’d be tough. 

“A transition is something that really 
takes time, so I don't know how that would 
work — unless he’s done all kinds of work 
behind the scenes," says tim hayward, who 
served as chief of staff to former Republican 
governor jim Douglas and played a role in 
three gubernatorial transitions. ‘It’s not 
something you can do overnight.” 

liz bankowski, who helped manage tran- 
sitions for Democratic governors Shumlin 
and Madeleine kunin, says governors-elect 
typically have just two months to accom- 
plish several key goals: name dozens of 
people to cabinet- and subcabinet-level 
positions; formulate a legislative agenda; get 
up to speed on pending agency business and 
write a budget. 

‘It’s a huge undertaking," she says. 
“Things have to move very quickly and very 
orderly." 

A day after Douglas won his first term in 
2002, he appointed mike smith secretary of 
administration and tasked him with pump- 
ing out a budget. By statute, the governor 
must present one to the legislature by the 


third Tuesday of the legislative session: This 
year, that deadline is January 27. 

“So [Milne] is either going to have to go 
with Shumlin’s budget and get it changed 
by the legislature,” Smith says. “Or in two 
weeks, he’ll have to come up with a whole 
new budget, which, logistically, will be 
problematic.” 

Topically, outgoing administrations 
work closely with incoming ones, providing 
office space, fiindingand plenty of guidance. 

But according to the Shumlin 
administration, Milne hasn't 
asked for any of that. 

“We’ve had no contact from 
Mr. Milne or his campaign 
since election night,” says 
Shumlin spokesman scott coriell. 

Nor have those who ran Douglas’ 
transitions — Hayward, Smith and neale 
lunderville, the governor's final secretary 
of administration — been asked for advice. 

“I spoke to him once last summer, but he 
didn’t know who I was,” Hayward says. 

Milne, who returned from a four-day 
business trip to Mexico on Sunday, says his 
transition is “obviously something we've 
thought about,” but he won’t elaborate. 

“Pm a man with a plan,” he says. “I think 
there’s a movie: Man With a Plan.” 

And who, precisely, is involved with 
Milne’s plan? 

“A lot of the same people I had involved 
with my last plan," he says, adding, some- 
what less elliptically, “I have seriously 
thought about what I’d do if the legislature 
elects me, and I’ll be ready.” 

Media Notes 

Seven Days has hired veteran Statehouse 
reporters terri hallenbeck and nancy 
remsen to bolster its coverage of Vermont 
government and politics. 

Hallenbeck and Remsen spent a com- 
bined 35 years at the Burlington Free Press, 
where they ran the paper’s Statehouse 
bureau. Both resigned on Election Day after 
they were reassigned to new beats as part of 
a corporate downsizing. 

At Seven Days, Hallenbeck will serve as 
a full-time staff writer, continuing to cover 
the Statehouse and occasionally writing 
this column. Remsen will cover health care 
and medicine for the paper in a part-time 
capacity. She will also start a part-time gig 
as special correspondent for WCAX-TV. 

“As the media landscape continues to 
shift, we’re seeing opportunities where 
we can step up, increase our coverage and 
continue to provide something different 
from everyone else," says Seven Days pub- 
lisher and coeditor paula routly. “Terri and 
Nancy bring an usual combination of expe- 
rience and knowledge. They'll really hit the 
ground running.” 

As part of the expansion, Routly has 
named me political editor. As such, I’ll 
supervise our Statehouse coverage and con- 
tinue writing this column most weeks. © 
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local matters 


Burlington’s Most Affordable 
Neighborhood Is ... For Sale 



B ob Dougherty, a 69-year-old re- 
tired IBM worker and Vietnam 
vet, has owned his home in 
Burlington’s New North End for 
nearly three decades. He bought it from 
his mother, who lived there before him. 

Last week a neighbor came by with 
a letter bearing news he’s dreaded for 
months: The land he lives on is for sale 
— for $5 million. 

Dougherty rents a parcel in Farrington’s 
Mobile Home Park. The only such park 
within city limits, it hosts 120 lots, all but 
three of which are occupied. The trailers — 
some brand new, others ramshackle — are 
tightly packed on 11 acres off North Avenue 
across from the Ethan Allen Shopping 
Center. Nearly all the homes are shades of 
off-white, so residents tend to refer their 
units by the color of the shutters. 

Standing outside his green-shuttered 
singlewide, Dougherty and three of his 
neighbors digested the recent news. 
George Leduc, a retired electrician, Navy 
veteran and Farrington’s resident for the 
last 21 years, said, ‘1 own my trailer but, to 
move it, first I’d have to find a place to put 

“Impossible,” Dougherty finished the 

“I’ve lived in this park since May of 
’86!” Pamela Juczak said, launching into 
an expletive-laden tirade that concluded 
with the comment, “I'm pissed!" 

The group started calculating. They 
added up the costs of moving a mobile 
home, which they noted is really a mis- 
nomer. And they wondered 
aloud about the difference be- 
tween the park’s $1.9 million 
appraised value and its price 
tag of more than twice that. 

For now, though, 

Farrington’s residents are 
plotting, not packing. 

And they’ve got at least 
one thing going for them: 

Vermont provides robust 
protection to mobile-home 
owners. Park owners who want to sell 
must give residents a chance to buy the 
property as a group or find a nonprofit to 
purchase it instead. Tenants have 45 days 
to decide whether to pursue one of these 
options. If they do, they have another 120 
days to sign a purchase agreement with 
the owner, who’s required to negotiate 
with them “in good faith.” 

If a trailer park ends up closing, the 
owners must give the tenants 18 months’ 

“There are times when people feel like 
the mobile-home park statutes can be 
overly restrictive,” said Jennifer Hollar, 


IINCE 


I’M PISSED! 


deputy commissioner of the Vermont 
Department of Housing and Community 
Development, which administers the 
laws. “But this is exactly what they’re 
intended for." 

Brian Pine, assistant director for hous- 
ing and neighborhood revitalization for 
the Burlington Community 
& Economic Development 
Office, described Farrington’s 
Mobile Home Park as “a criti- 
cal housing resource for low- 
income people in Burlington." 
Residents at Farrington’s pay 
$326 a month for a spot to 
park their trailers, and it’s 
going up to $340 in January. 
IUCZAK Water and trash removal is 
included, but not property 
taxes on the dwelling. 

Still, that's a remarkable price in a city 
suffering an “affordability crisis” because 
its housing supply hasn't kept pace with 
demand. A recent city-commissioned 
study confirmed a 1 percent vacancy rate 
in Burlington. It also found that aver- 
age rent for a one-bedroom apartment is 
$1,400 and Section 8 housing vouchers are 
in short supply. 

It’s easy to see why Farrington’s 
residents — many of whom are on fixed in- 
comes — are worried. As one of the park’s 
owners, Robert Farrington, put it: “I don’t 
think it gets much cheaper than here.” 


For residents to find equivalent housing 
nearby isn't just daunting. As Dougherty 
said, it’s likely impossible. Pine confirmed 
that there are virtually no park vacancies 
in Chittenden County. 

Another conundrum: A singlewide 
trailer costs about $40,000. Moving to an 
affordable house or apartment — if the 
Farrington’s residents were lucky enough 
to find one — would likely mean ditching 
mobile homes they’ve worked hard to buy. 

All in the Family 

The rumors started swirling in August, 
when Sandra Farrington died and her 
four children inherited the trailer park. 
Contacted several weeks ago, her son and 
executor of her estate, Robert Farrington, 
told Seven Days that he and his siblings 
had no plans to sell it. 

But in an interview last Thursday, 
Farrington gave a different story: He 
said his mother's will stipulated that the 
property should be sold. More specifically, 
according to Farrington’s broker, Shawn 
Nolan, a separate trust agreement requires 
that “any property not distributed” to the 
heirs be sold and the proceeds divided 
among them. 

Asked why the siblings couldn’t jointly 
own the park, Nolan said, “They have bills 
that need to be paid off, and the only way 
for all that to happen is for the property' to 
be sold.” 


The Farrington family has owned 
the property since the 1800s. George 
Farrington Sr., a Civil War veteran and 
granite carver, operated a dairy farm on 
the land before his son purchased it in 1927. 

The mobile-home park was the brain- 
child of George Farrington Jr., who also 
ran a successful business growing flowers 
on the site and selling them in a Church 
Street shop. Evolving from a summer 
campground into a permanent trailer park, 
it first appeared in the city directory in 
1949, but Robert Farrington and others say 
it started roughly 20 years before that. 

Robert’s dad, James Farrington, inher- 
ited the business from his father. His wife, 
Sandra, took over when James passed 
away in 1996. 

As the park aged, so did the infrastruc- 
ture. In 1999 there was sewage in the sinks, 
and city officials almost shut the place 
down. Over the years, some tenants aban- 
doned trailers rather than move them, and 
raccoons and feral cats moved in. Several 
dilapidated units remain — some on lots 
too small to accommodate a modern 
mobile home, according to the owner. To 
clean it all up, Farrington’s would have pay 
all the back taxes, plus the cost of moving 
the trailers — which could run as high as 
$13,000 each, according to a story last 
winter in the Burlington Free Press. 

“My mother struggled to run it,” 
Farrington explained, noting that evicting 



a problem tenant typically cost $12,000. 
“You’re not making much money." 

In fact, Farrington’s owes a consider- 


Lieberman, an adjunct professor at 
Champlain College and a U.S. Army Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps veteran, i 


o the Burlington Department among them. “I would have a stake in the 
of Public Works — the result of roughly land my trailer is sitting on, and I would 


$100,000 in unpaid water bills dating back have a 
to the early 1990s. The city has a lien on have a lot 
the property. 

Farrington, 42, has worked in the park the park since 2006. 
since he was a teenager, and he lives there, other homeless vet : 
too — but he doesn't plan to stay. “It’s time 
for me to move on,” he said. Describing 
the decision to sell as “heartbreaking,” 

Farrington said he is "100 percent" behind 
the concept of a resident-owned co-op. 

Local housing officials have been an- 
ticipating such a scenario. Several weeks 


decision making. I would 
security and I would have 
equity,” said Lieberman, who has lived in 
Vm I going to be an- 
few months, or are 
we going to work this out?” 

To pursue ownership, 51 percent of 
residents need to approve the decision, so 
“working it out” will require convincing 
skeptics their neighbors have the time and 
resources to make it work. 

Asked what he thought of the idea, oi 


ago, even before the family announced the resident said with a laugh, “Here?” The 


sale, CEDO convened a meeting of 
and city officials and several housing or- 
ganizations to discuss the park's options. 

Michael Monte, Champlain Housing 
Trust’s chief operating and financial of- 
ficer, was there. “The preservation of that 
housing should be of highest importance 
for most of us," he said in an interview, 


Pine echoed that perspec- 
tive. “I’d say the city has a real 
concern about being able to 
preserve the park,” he said. A 
closure, he continued, would be 
“traumatic and very disruptive." 

“I think it’s very feasible," 
Hollar said, referring to both 
the nonprofit and co-op options. 


I DON'T 


CHEAPER 


Co-op or Condos? RO i 

Seven percent of Vermonters FARRI 

live in mobile homes, one- 
third of which can be found in organized 
parks. Six of the state's 244 trailer parks 
are cooperatively owned, according 
to Sarah Woodward, who directs the 
Champlain Valley Office of Economic 
Opportunity's mobile-home program. 
That means they’ve created bylaws and 
elected a board, which handles day-to- 
day decisions. Households purchase 
interest in 

the budget. 

A group of residents would like 
Farrington's to be number seven. Jeanne 


. who did not want to be identified, 
was outside his mobile home helping sev- 
eral others push a broken-down car onto 

Theresa Lefebvre, a recently retired 
state employee who’s lived in Farrington’s 
for 29 years, is helping lead the co-op 
effort. She said many of her neighbors 
support the idea but wonder 
whether they could pull it off 
financially. They would likely 
need to get a loan for the pur- 
chase and necessary repairs. 
After a one-time membership 
fee, residents would pay rent 
that would be used to pay for 
operational costs. "There are 
a lot of people here who are in 
a situation where they are just 
on Social Security or they have 
ERT disability or they are underem- 
G TO N ployed,” Lefebvre said. 

Andy Danforth works for 
the Cooperative Development Institute, a 
nonprofit that offers technical assistance 
to aspiring co-ops in New England. He 
said residents shouldn't assume a multi- 
million-dollar price tag is out of range. 

He pointed to a plethora of success sto- 
ries across the Connecticut River. Roughly 
a third of New Hampshire parks are run 
as co-ops, largely due to the work of ROC 
the organization, entitling USA, a nonprofit that started in the state 
te on larger decisions such as and provides loans to communities looking 
establish co-ops. 
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local matters mm 

Striking FairPoint Workers Aren’t Giving Up 


A t a rally in Montpelier last 
week, gravel-voiced union 
leaders and labor bigwigs 
urged the striking workers 
of FairPoint Communications to hold 
strong, settle in and fight the good fight. 

“You're the middle class,” shouted 
Edwin Hill, the president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, to the crowd of assembled 
strikers and other union supporters. 
“You’re what built this country, and 
they’re tearing you apart." 

“Are we going to give them $700 
million?” roared Don Trementozzi, the 
president of Communications Workers 
of America Local 1400, referring to the 
estimated value of the cuts FairPoint is 
proposing. 

The response came thundering back: 
“Hell, no!" 

The FairPoint strike, now in its fifth 
week, is shaping up to be an old-school 
labor dispute of the kind not often seen 
in today’s United States, where union 
membership has steadily declined since 
World War II. Today, just 11 percent of 
workers are union members, down from 
a peak of 35 percent in 1954. 

All told, the strike includes roughly 
1,700 workers in northern New England 
from two unions: the CWA and IBEW. 

In Vermont, 370 workers — who 
include linemen, splicers and customer 
service reps — walked off the job on 
October 17, two months after their 
previous contract expired. They’re 
objecting to FairPoint’s interim 
proposal, which calls for freezing 
pensions, eliminating health insurance 
for retirees and requiring current 
workers to contribute to their health 
insurance premiums. It would also allow 
the company to hire subcontractors — a 
move FairPoint says would be useful 
during winter storms when repair work 
piles up, but which union leaders argue 
could mean outsourcing local jobs. 

“I’ve invested 16 years of my life 
into a company that I’ve believed in,” 
said Josh Allen, a Bradford splicer who 
was bundled up against the cold at the 
Montpelier rally. “The requests they are 
making are just absurd.” 

FairPoint spokesperson Angelynne 
Amores Beaudry counters: The old 
contracts in place for decades were relics 
of an era when telecoms had monopolies 
within their regions. “Our main goal 
in these negotiations is to bring those 
contracts into the norm of the 21st 
century and reflect the competitive 


reality of today’s telecommunication 
marketplace,” she said. 

Union leaders say they recognize the 
need for some compromise, and initially 
countered with a contract that would have 
included more than $200 million in cuts. 

FairPoint says the unions haven't 
brought a meaningful counterproposal to 
the table that fully addresses their "core 

The two sides met with a federal 
mediator in Boston last week, and neither 
offered additional concessions; the meeting 
lasted less than an hour. 

“I don’t have a problem with 
contributing to the cost of my benefits,” 
said Kris White, a 15-year veteran of the 
telecom’s customer service department. 
“But there has to be some kind of middle 
ground.” 

If the two sides agree on one thing, 
though, it’s the future of their industry. 
Is a landline company still viable in the 
age of cellphones? 

Absolutely, both groups — FairPoint 
officials and union leaders — agree. 
After all, FairPoint maintains much of 
the infrastructure that connects and 
supports cell towers. All cellphone 
signals are eventually transported over 
copper or fiber telephone wires, said 
Mike Spillane, the business manager at 


OUR MAIN GOAL IN THESE 
NEGOTIATIONS IS TO 
BRING THOSE CONTRACTS 
INTO THE NORM OF THE 21 ST 
CENTURY. 

ANGELYNNE AMORES BEAUDRY 

IBEW Local 2326. “That infrastructure 
is going to be in use for probably the rest 
of our lifetimes,” he said. 

Also, FairPoint serves a particular niche 
in rural areas. The telecom is considered 
a provider of last resort — meaning 
it is sometimes the only choice for 
geographically isolated Vermonters, and 
the company is obligated to provide that 

FairPoint, which is headquartered 
in North Carolina, purchased Verizon’s 
landline and internet service business 
in the region in 2007 for $2.3 billion. 
The northern New England acquisition 
added roughly 1.6 million phone 
customers and 230,000 high-speed 
internet users to FairPoint’s customer 
base. Prior to the sale, FairPoint had 
about 330,000 customers. 


Two years after the Verizon sale, 
FairPoint filed for bankruptcy. Spillane 
said as a result of the New England 
expansion, the company got in over its 

“We put up a major fight when they 
tried to buy us,” said Spillane. “We didn't 
believe they were right for the state, and 
we were right.” 

Workers’ frustrations about FairPoint 
go beyond the current contract dispute. 
They complain about behind-the-scenes 
IT problems in customer service and 
dispatch and say that computer systems 
don’t run as smoothly as they did under 
former owner Verizon. 

Ned O’Brien, a supervisor in 
FairPoint’s sales and service center, said 
even before the strike, in May, repairs 
were running a week behind schedule. 
In the past, he said, “If there was a storm, 
you had enough guys.” 

As of last week, the Vermont Public 
Sevice Department had received 331 
consumer complaints about FairPoint 
since the strike began — six and a 
half times more than the number of 
complaints received over the same 
period of time preceding the strike’s 
onset. According to Autumn Barnett, 
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Meet the New Super 

“Not for the faint of heart.” That was Burlington’s new 
interim school superintendent's assessment of the role 
he’s stepping into when school board members introduced 
him to reporters at the Hunt Middle School on Monday 
afternoon. 

Howard Smith, a recently retired Tarrytown, N.Y., su- 
perintendent, has agreed to serve in the job through the 
end of the school year but doesn’t plan to seek the position 
permanently. He said his temporary status allows him to be 
“brutally objective.” 

Smith is taking over at a pivotal time. The administra- 
tion is beginning to prepare its budget for next year, which 
promises to be a contentious process. Last March residents 
rejected the school budget for the first time in years, and 
since then a series of financial errors and subsequent 
budget cuts has generated more frustration. 

Smith said bringing “financial stability” to the district is 
one of his main goals. 



Asked why he wasn’t interested in seeking the position 
permanently, Smith told reporters, "I do have other inter- 
ests and have reached a point where I'm happy that I don’t 
have to ... work full time indefinitely." 

Smith began his remarks by thanking the previous 
interim leadership team, which resigned abruptly due to 
strained relationships with members of the school board. 

“I don’t think [the job] was on any of their bucket lists,” 
he commented. 




But is it on his? Smith cited his fondness of Burlington 
— where he has family — to explain why he wanted the job. 
“This selfishly gives me an opportunity to spend more time 
here than I otherwise would have felt I could.” 

He expressed confidence that he’ll be able to get along 
with the board, describing the commissioners as “at a place 
where they are ready to move forward.” 

Sittingbeside him, board chair Patrick Halladay chimed 
in to point out that the school board has committed to be- 
coming more functional — and has started to work toward 
that goal. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger, who has been critical of the 
school board at times, weighed in on the appointment in 
a statement. “I am optimistic that Dr. Smith will provide 
critical leadership and a smooth transition at a veiy im- 
portant time for our school district. My administration is 
committed to working with Dr. Smith, his team, and the 
school board to promote the best interests of the children 
in our community.” 

ALICIA FREESE 


Report Slants DCF for Child Deaths 


Vermont Department for Children and Families workers 
failed to protect two abused children who were later 
killed, a review panel concluded in a scathing report 
issued last week. The panel found workers were bent on 
reunifying the toddlers with their families despite the 
obvious dangers. 

The Vermont Citizens Advisory Panel issued a 28- 
page report that found failure in nearly every government 
agency charged with protecting children. But most of its 
criticism was directed at DCF, which allowed 2-year-old 
Dezirae Sheldon of Rutland and 15-month-old Peighton 
Geraw of Winooski to remain in their homes despite 
reports of abuse. Both were allegedly killed by family 
members who had been in recent contact with DCF. 

The report describes an agency in which caseworkers 
were poorly trained, failed to communicate with others 
involved in the cases, and ignored drug-abusing parents 
and other signs that children shouldn't be left at home It 
concluded that caseworkers didn’t understand their basic 
responsibilities. 

“An incorrect perception appears to exist among 
casework staff, the family courts and others in the system 


that ‘reunification at all costs' is the formal policy' of the 
department, and indeed of the entire child protection 
system," the report states. “This misinterpretation of the 
Juvenile Proceedings Act appears to result in the incor- 
rect assumption that reunification takes priority over the 
best interests of the child." 

At a news conference, DCF Commissioner Ken Schatz 
and Harry Chen, the interim secretary of human services, 
said DCF has already changed practices to emphasize 
that keeping families together should not be the primary 
goal of social workers. 

“We’re being more cautious and protective in terms of 
our practice with respect to substance abuse and young 
children, in terms of making sure that we look very care- 
fully from the beginning right through case closure," 
Schatz said. He acknowledged that no employees have 
been disciplined in either of the two high-profile cases. 

Burlington pediatrician Joe Hagan and KidSafe 
Collaborative executive director Sally Borden run the 
panel behind the report, along with law-enforcement 
professionals, domestic-violence experts, investiga- 
tors and lawmakers, including Senate President John 


Campbell. The group interviewed DCF staff and had 
access to their case files. 

The panel concluded that one of Gov. Peter Shumlin’s 
key reforms — hiring 18 additional DCF caseworkers — 
“will not fully address the issue. It is clear that all agencies 
within the child protection system are carrying caseloads 
that are too high, which causes workers to triage, to burn 
out and leave, and to cut corners in an effort to do the best 

Officials plan to ask the legislature for more money to 
hire additional caseworkers. While 18 new staffers were 
intended to reduce workloads from 20 cases per worker 
to about 12, the new hires haven’t made a dent, officials 
said. Because DCF is making more of an effort to investi- 
gate cases in which substance abuse is a factor, the agency 
has seen a spike in cases that has effectively consumed 
the new staffers, officials said. 

Last year, DCF received 17,000 complaints of potential 
child abuse or neglect. Of those, roughly 5,000 prompted 
further investigation and about 2,200 resulted in action 
to protect a child. 

MARK DAVIS 


Developer Pitches $200 Million Burlington Town Center Overhaul 


The new owners of Burlington Town Center announced 
a plan last week to invest $200 million in a dramatic 
redevelopment of the downtown mall. 

Standing in front of its recently opened L.L.Bean store, 
Devonwood Investors managing partner Don Sinex outlined 
a sweeping vision for the aging shopping center. It would 
include a vast expansion of the mall’s retail and office space, 
250 new apartments, a hotel and convention center, an un- 
derground parking garage, and a rooftop park. 

“I think this is a big day for Burlington and Burlington 
Town Center,” Sinex said. “This mall has captured my energy 
and all my passion.” 

Sinex was joined at the announcement by dozens of busi- 
ness and community leaders, several of whom praised what 
they said would be a “public-private partnership” between 
Devonwood Investors and the city’s residents. 

Mayor Miro Weinberger, who has been negotiating the 
terms of that partnership with Sinex and his fellow investors, 
said he was particularly pleased that it would address the 
“lack of connectivity” between the mall’s neighboring streets 


\ - a 

and stores. A preliminary schematic envisions reconnecting | 
Pine and St. Paul streets — which are currently cut off from 
one another by the mall — with a pedestrian walkway. A new 
arcade would connect Church and Pine streets. 

Weinberger said the vision conforms to the city’s plan- 
BTV development concept and could draw down city and 
state funding for related infrastructure improvements. He 


and Sinex pledged that, with the city council’s approval in 
December, Devonwood would engage in a “transparent 
public process” to reach a development agreement that takes 
citizen input into consideration. 

Sinex said he believed construction could be completed 
in three to five years. 

Though the project’s details remain fluid, it has already 
garnered support from a variety of community organizations. 
AARP Vermont director of outreach Kelly Stoddard Poor said 
that the 250 new apartments planned would help Burlington 
residents “age in place" in the heart of the city. 

Several speakers politely alluded to the mall’s dated, drab 
appearance and its “inward-facing" stores. “The mall has 
served us well, but I think we can all agree it’s time to look to 
the future,” said Burlington Business Association executive 
director Kelly Devine. 

Sinex bought the property with several partners for $25 
million last December. In praising planBTV and the city’s 
vision for improving its downtown and waterfront spaces, he 
said, “Here is a city that gets it" 

PAUL HEINTZ 
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Striking 
FairPoint « p .ib 

the PSD director of consumer affairs 
and public information, the reported 
problems range from no dial tone to 
poor line quality, but most have been 
about delays in phone-service repairs. 

FairPoint spokesperson Beaudry was 
unable to provide Seven Days with the 
average wait time for service requests as 
of last week. 

Barnett said that customers are also 
complaining about long wait times 
when calling customer service and 
delays in service installation. In an 
email to Seven Days, she wrote that PSD 
“encourages FairPoint to work with the 
union to reach a mutually satisfactory 
resolution, as quickly as possible." 

As the strike wears on, tensions are 
running high between workers and 
the company. FairPoint spokesperson 
Beaudry said workers are harassing 
their temporary replacements with 
“mobile picketing" — pop-up protests 
on job sites. Union reps counter that 
they're within their rights to picket at 
those locations, as long as they don't 
disrupt operations. 

FairPoint also alleges that union 
sympathizers may have vandalized 
company equipment, a charge the 
unions flat-out deny. Union leaders, 
meanwhile, claim they’re documenting 
unsafe work practices among the 
temporary workers hired from outside 
the region to cover during the strike; 
the company maintains they’ve hired 
skilled, experienced temps. 

Union leaders warned their members 
that a breakdown in negotiations might 
make a strike necessary, so many 
squirreled away savings in the months 
leading up to it. Workers don’t receive 
any strike pay, though the Vermont 
Department of Labor decided last 
week the strikers should qualify for 
unemployment benefits. 

Even so, the strike comes at a hard 
time. Cold weather necessitates fuel in 
one's heating tank. Property taxes are 
due in many towns. And many strikers 
are the breadwinners in their families — 
like White, of Grand Isle, who supports a 
family of four with her job in collections. 

When White sat her two children 
down to talk about what a strike would 
mean, her then-8-year-old had this 
question: “She said to me, ‘Are we going to 
be poor?”’ recalls White. “I said, ‘Poorer.”’ 

How long will that be the case? 
White isn’t sure. Her hunch: “I think 
we’re in it for a very long, tough, uphill 
battle." ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 


Affordable 
Neighborhood « W5 

Both ROC USA and CDI are 
involved in discussions about 
Farrington’s. The first step for 
residents would be to conduct an 
engineering review to determine 
how much work the park needs and 
whether the $5 million figure is rea- 
sonable, Danforth explained. 

Despite the outside help and the 
legal protections in place, some resi- 
dents are convinced that the land will 
end up in the hands of a developer 
who will convert their humble park 
into high-end condos. “This is prime 
real estate,” said one resident who 
didn't want to be identified. “If you 
were a greedy SOB, wouldn’t you buy 
it and put up nice big houses?" 

Pine said the property, which is 
zoned medium residential, could ac- 
commodate another 100 units, but he 
reiterated what he said is the city’s 
point of view: “The best solution, of 
course, is to preserve it, improve it 
and take care of everyone in there as 
far as giving them some stability and 

Pine also suggested that “greedy” 
developers might think twice before 
biddingon the property. “They would 
have to deal with some significant 
community and political backlash to 
their plan if it involved going in and 
displacing that many people," he said. 
Many of the tenants have personal- 
ized their lots, building picket fences, 
wooden wheelchair ramps and stor- 
age sheds. Leduc has reseeded his dirt 
driveway, converting it to a tidy lawn. 
Lefebvre is proud of her perennials. 

Farrington’s location — across the 
street from the Ethan Allen Shopping 
Center and a short walk from Leddy 
Park and the lake — is enviable. It’s 
also on the bus line, which car-less 
residents say is key. Leduc said he 
never expected to live in a trailer 
park, but after two divorces, he found 
himself at Farrington’s. When he 
moved in, “It was a hell hole." Now? 
“I’m comfortable! I’ve been here for 
21 years!” Leduc said, gesturing at the 
spotless kitchen in his immaculate 

Which isn’t to say Leduc doesn’t 
have complaints: about the city, 
which, he claims, ignores code viola- 
tions in the park; about the owners, 
who “only do what’s absolutely 
necessary” to maintain it; and about 
some allegedly slovenly neighbors. 

Farrington’s isn’t perfect — if 
residents get possession of the park, 
they’d inherit some significant prob- 
lems. But right now, for more than 
100 Burlingtonians, it’s home. © 
Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Rebecca 

Boardman 

1948-2014, WOODSTOCK 


Boardman, known to al I as 
Rebecca, died suddenly and 
unexpectedly, but peacefully, in 
the early afternoon of Saturday, 
November 15, 2014, as she lay 
onacouch reading Freaky Green 
Eyes by Joyce Carol Oates while 
she waited to go on a dog walk 
with a friend. She was a four-year 
survivor of pancreatic cancer 
and had been living a vibrant, 
healthy life of caring for family 
and friends, and especially her 
first grandchild, bom in July. She 
also volunteered for Meals on 



through Good Beginnings. An 
avid reader al I her life (she once 

band), she was a volunteer/em- 
ployee at the Norman Williams 
Public Library. 

Rebecca had just turned 
66 in October. The precise 
cause of her death is presently 
unknown. She was free of cancer 
asofhermostrecentCTscan. 

A full autopsy is planned; the 
preliminary result suggests that 

likely cause of death was sud- 
den, severe heart arrhythmia. 

Rebecca was bom in Hartford, 
Conn., on October 4, 1948, 
and spent the first year or so 
other life in Texas, where her 
father. Dr. Warren Benjamin 
Sll liman, was serving in the Air 
Force. Dr. Silliman and his wife. 
Louise Boger Silliman, settled 
in Windsor, Conn., where he 
practiced family medicine and 
she taught music. Rebecca 
grew up in Windsor with three 
younger siblings, two sisters and 
a brother. She is descended from 
Benjamin Silliman. the 19th-cen- 


there. They remember the time 
as magical: As Rebecca often 
told her children “After I met 
your father, my feet didnt touch 
the ground for a year." 

After leaving the Country 
School, Rebecca worked for a 
while in a law office, until her 
first child, Benjamin, was bom in 
January 1982. Her second child, 
Diantha, was bom in May 1983, 
on Mothers' Day. 

chased the Rainbow Playschool 
in Taftsville, Vt, a for-profit day- 

before by Katy Dana. Rebecca 
ran Rainbow Til 2003, shepherd- 
ing it through two moves to its 
present location at the Little 
Theatre in Woodstock. In 1994, 
she converted Rainbow from a 
for-profit toa nonprofit 501(c)(3) 
institution. 

In semi-retirement, Rebecca 
started and ran the Hancock 
Granite Project an online busi- 
ness in which she mostly sold 
valuable books on behalf of 

During these years, she delivered 


tion treatment and, in January 
2011, she had a Whipple, one of 
the mostinvasive surgical pro- 

Due to other complications, she 
had to be opened up twice more. 

After a lifetime of straight 

curly hair by this treatment and 
she looked younger and more 
radiant than ever. Throughout 
her life she enjoyed gardening 
and, this fal I, she persuaded a 
night-blooming cereusto bloom 
on three separate occasions. 


studied French cooking in Paris 
(which she taught in French 
at the Country School). She is 
thought to be the creator of the 
breaded chicken breast known 
as Chaud Veaux Faux. 


Benjamin, and his wife, Nyssa, 
and her granddaughter, Carter 
Belle Boardman, all of Jamaica 

lings: Amy Silliman Avedesian 
of Windsor, Conn., Molly Sillimar 
Morrison, of Denver. Colo,, and 
Richard Warren Silliman. of 
Chestertown, Md. 


for during her life. When one of 


little ermine rug. 

Donations in Rebecca’s 
memory should be made to 
the Rainbow Playschool or the 
Norman Williams Public Library, 
both In Woodstock. 


ciation of Rebeccas loving and 
caring spirit will be held at the 
Norman Williams Public Library 
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; BERNIER 

> ☆beat 

. The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
w is considering a run for president. How did he 
a get this far? Retrace “Bernie's Journey” — from 
y fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
a senatorial soloist. 


Rebecca graduated from 
le Chaffee School (prior to its 

n to earn her BA in French from 


Middlebury College in 1970. 
While in college, Rebecca spent 
a year studying and working 
in Paris during 1968-69. Her 
first job out of college was 
as a French teacher, and she 
maintained fluency in French 
throughout her life. 


Pomftet. She also supplied sup- 
port and comfort for a number 
of mothers with newborns. And 
behind the circulation desk at 

smiling, chatty self 
In the spring of 2010, she 
had jaundice of such bright 

the jaundice led to the early 



Sterling Herbert 
Goldsmith 

University of Vermont Medical 
Center. Paige Camille Ely and 
Corey Goldsmith welcomed 
a son. Sterling Herbert 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
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A Beloved South Burlington 
Book Shop Turns the Last Page 


U nderneath the counter at 
bookworms' exchange, pro- 
prietor bev brown keeps two 
old-fashioned card files: one 
crammed with the names of active cus- 
tomers who have earned store credit by 
selling their used books, and another 
with the names of those who no longer 
seem likely to cash in their credit. The 
overstuffed condition of the files is a 
testament to the decades Brown's used 
bookstore has been a local fixture, 
during which time she’s amassed a long 
list of loyal customers. 

As of next month, though, any un- 
cashed store credit will go the way of 
the South Burlington store’s remaining 
stock of used books. Brown, who turned 
79 on November 25, is retiring and will 
close up her shop — one of a dwindling 
number of independent bookstores in 
Chittenden County. 

“My husband has been after me to 


retire for years,” she says with a smile. 
“But I’ve been having too much fun.” 

Offering a reporter a comfy green 
rocking chair in the middle of the store, 
Brown explains that her age, coupled 
with a slowdown in sales, pointed unam- 
biguously toward retirement. Her only 
regret? She wishes she'd started in the 
used-book business a little earlier in life. 

SEVEN DAYS: How long has 
Bookworms' been around? 

BEV BROWN: Thirty-one years. Seventeen 
years in this location. Before that, 12 
years on the comer of Brewer Parkway 
and Shelburne Road; before that, in a 
place out near where Charlie’s Tennis 
Den used to be. A few old people will 
remember that one. 

SD: So you started up the shop 
relatively late in life? 

BB: Right — I didn’t start this business 


until my mid to late forties. Before that, 
I was a stay-at-home mom, and also 
worked part-time in a lingerie store on 
Church Street. 

SD: What's been your favorite thing 
about owning and operating this 

BB: The people, the customers. Valerie 
[gesturing toward a customer] has been 
a customer since 1986. I have a lot of 
those. I have people from ’83 who still 
come in regularly. 

SD: You mention that business has 
slowed — by how much, roughly? 

BB: I haven’t really ever gotten around 
to the figures, but I’d say that my 
business has dropped by 10 to 20 
percent every year for the last three or 
four years. Other used-book dealers 
have been struggling, too, but many of 
them have been willing to find other 



Sharks Put Teeth in Middlebury’s New MUD Talks 



S harks, according to andy 
mitchell, are “kind of sexy.” He 
would know better than most 
people: The Middlebury resi- 
dent and longtime National Geographic 
wildlife cinematographer regularly dove 
headfirst into shark-infested waters for 
his job. One time, “I had to jump out of 
a helicopter into a shark feeding frenzy," 
he reveals. “But I’m going to save most of 
the juicy ones for the show.” 

That show is “Sharks" — the first 
presentation in a new lecture and event 
series called middlebury underground 
discussions, or mud talks. Mitchell and 
his wife, lisa, an event planner, aim to 
“train generations of local explorers” 
through fun, out-of-the-box events that 
also delve into meaty issues in an inti- 
mate community setting. 

“Sharks" will take place at 
Middlebury's town hall theater on 
Sunday, November 30. Mitchell and 
Andy Brandy Casagrande IV, both Emmy 
Award-winning cinematographers, will 
discuss their work and offer nine shark 
films the two made together. Audience 
members can select from them — “like 


Choose Your Own Adventure," Mitchell 
says — depending on what they’d like to 
learn. The event benefits Middlebury’s 
Bridge School, which the Mitchells’ son 
attends. 

While those films include the afore- 
mentioned “juicy” and hair-raising 
action scenes, Mitchell says the point of 
the evening is “not to show gratuitous 
film clips about sharks." Rather, it’s to 


prompt a discussion on the ethics of 
wildlife filmmaking and to “pull back 
the veil" on Shark Week, the popular 
annual Discovery Channel block of 
programming for which Mitchell and 
Casagrande have both worked. 

“Even though we want to have fun, 
we also want to broaden people’s knowl- 
edge base a little bit,” Mitchell says. He 
notes that the species is fighting for 


survival; millions of sharks are killed 
each year. The methods used to get those 
action-packed shots, Mitchell confesses, 
are not always the most ethical. “We 
really want to get across the conserva- 
tion angle,” he says. 

Andy and Lisa Mitchell have been 
hosting quirky and creative evenings for 
friends and acquaintances in the area for 
years, including pop-up dinners with 
Warren-based “Phantom Chef” matt 
sargent, "middle-ager” raves and other 
events. “In Middlebury and in Vermont, 
we feel there’s this creative movement,” 
Andy Mitchell says. “Here, so many 
people we know are doing cool and in- 
teresting things that are off the beaten 
path.” 

MUD Talks are designed to bringthat 
energy — and the engaging conversa- 
tions that the Mitchells have observed 
during their smaller events — into the 
wider community. They started with 
"Sharks” because of the subject's broad 
appeal, and because it relates to Andy 
Mitchell’s work. Future events will 
be diverse, though each will address a 
single topic. 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


sources of funds — selling online, that 
sort of stuff. But I wasn’t interested in 
learning any of that. I didn’t want the 
hassle. 

SD: Indie bookstores have been 
struggling for a while now. What 
are some of the strategies you 
developed over the years to remain 
in business? 

BB: Oh, a lot of different things. I was 
sort of the middleman for a textbook 
company in New Hampshire, but that 
turned out to be quite complicated, 
because I had to set aside my own 
bookstore to do it. I also used to rent 
hardcover bestsellers. That worked out 
well. I'd buy them new, rent them until 
they came out in paperback, and then 
get rid of them. Then I rented books 
on cassette, and then that changed into 
CDs, so I had to replenish my whole 


SD: What sorts of readership trends 
have you noticed over the years? 

BB: When I started, I sold an awful lot 
of romances. I sell more mysteries now, 
and general fiction. I certainly still sell 
romances, but they’re not the main 
thrust now. I’ve also seen that, when 
a popular author writes a new book, 
there’s a call for his or her older books. 

SD: Speaking of changing technol- 
ogy. how do you think the popularity 
of e-readers has affected indepen- 
dent bookstores? 

BB: I’d say that e-readers are most 
definitely the major reason that many 
stores have closed. ® 


INFO 




EVEN THOUGH WE WANT TO 
HAVE FUN, WE AiSO WANT 
TO BROADEN PEOPLE’S 
KNOWLEDGE BASE. 

ANDY MITCHELL 

The second MUD Talk is scheduled 
for February 27 and won’t be a talk at 
all. It’s a concert with Sierra Leone’s 
Refugee All Stars. Andy Mitchell met 
the musicians a decade ago while work- 
ing on a documentary film about them; 
at the time, they still lived in a refugee 
camp in Guinea. The group, now based 
in Providence, R.I., tours internationally 
and records on Vermont’s cumbancha 
label. 


Given the recent Ebola outbreak 
in West Africa, the second MUD Talk 
will fundraise to benefit the musicians' 
former communities. Mitchell's film 
— also called Sierra Leone's Refugee All 
Stars — will be screened, and the audi- 
ence will enjoy “a good old-fashioned 
rock show," Mitchell promises. 

“We plan to make each MUD Talk 
very distinct and unique,” adds Lisa 
Mitchell, “with different and timely 
themes that are important to people in 
the local community and on the world 
stage." ® 


INFO 
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New Fiction Anthology 
Offers Uncommon 
Visions of Vermont 



BY MOLLY ZAPP 

S ki slopes, microbreweries 
and farmers markets make 
no appearances in writer and 
anthologist robin macarthur's 
literary rendering of Vermont, and 
Burlington is merely a place with a bus 

As an Ivy League un- 
dergraduate, MacArthur 
grew frustrated when 
her classmates envi- 
sioned her home state as 
“a complete pastoral, Ben 
& Jerry’s peaceful haven, 
or a place where people 
had summer homes,” 
she says in an interview. 

Now writing from her 
family farm in southern 
Vermont, MacArthur 
seeks to counter 
that tourist-friendly, 

“branded image” with 
a more nuanced por- 
trayal of the people and 
land of Vermont The 
result is Contemporary 
Vermont Fiction: An 
Anthology, new from 
West Brattleboro’s green 
writers press, a collec- 
tion that MacArthur 
edited, contributed to 
and provided with a 
cover photograph. 

All stories take place 
in the Green Mountain 
State, and all IS con- 
tributors live or have 
lived there at least 
part-time, including 
Annie Proulx, Howard 
frank mosher, Wallace Stegner 

and MEGAN MAYHEW BERGMAN. 

Although some readers 
might lament the lack of Grace Paley, 
katherine paterson, Jamaica Kincaid or 
chris bohjauan, Contemporary Vermont 
Fiction effectively promotes reading a 
wider variety of Vermont authors. 

MacArthur says she chose the con- 
tributing authors and their stories for 
both beauty and diversity, especially of There 
the characters they depict. “I wanted to accidents and 
have voices of migrant workers, hippies, 
homesteaders, the voices of African 
Americans who had come here during 
the Civil War, the voices of French 


I WANTED TO HAVE 
VOICES OF MIGRANT 
WORKERS. NIPPIES. 
HOMESTEADERS. THE 


ROBIN MACARTHI 


— 


Canadians,” she says — along with rep- 
resenting the state’s youth and equal 
numbers of women and men. Most 
characters are working-class. 

The most engrossing story in the col- 
lection, “Home Place" by Jeffrey lent, 
is smartly excerpted 
from his stunning 2000 
novel In the Fall. In the 
excerpt, two African 
Americans who were 
born into antebellum 
slavery struggle to make 
sense of the homes they 
lost, what they escaped 
and what they accept for 
lack of better options. 

As a group, the sto- 
ries in the collection 
eschew romanticized 
visions of middle-class, 
local- cheese- eating 
liberals, or of rugged 
farming families who 
are cheerful despite 
having no money. 
(“Hardscrabble” word 
count one.) Instead, 
abandoned orchards 
in these pages hold the 
stories of how farmers 
lost their land and their 
spirits. In Stegner’s 
“The Sweetness of 
Twisted Apples,” this is 
the setting where trav- 
elers later drive their 
nice cars to pick their 
fill of apples, paint the 
scenery and learn the 
local history from locals 
they feel uncomfortable 
around. Youth yearn to leave 
this landscape, immigrants 
struggle to come and poor 
stuck where they are, losing 
their family homesteads. 

Although many scenes and experi- 
ences are empathetically and vividly 
rendered in Contemporary Vermont 
Fiction, this is not a collection that will 
make readers feel warm by the fire. 

deaths, two disabling 
i dying mothers within 
the 16 stories; the collection concludes 
with Howard Frank Mosher’s story of a 


folks a 
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Green Mountain Opera 
Festival Cancels Season 


N ext summer’s opera offer- 
ings in Vermont will shrink 
by half. The sad news ar- 
rived last week when green 

MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL, One of the 

state’s two main opera-producing enti- 
ties, announced it was cancelling its 
2015 season. That season would have 
been its 10th. 

“There was no one thing, just a lot 
of different factors,” explains wendy 
brauer, who heads the board of GMOF’s 
nonprofit sponsor, the green mountain 
cultural center in Waitsfield. 

Of course, most of the factors had 
to do with money. It takes $200,000 to 
mount a season, according to Brauer; 
that includes a three-week training 
program for selected emerging artists, 
various public recitals, an emerging 
artists' semi-staged opera and two per- 
formances of a professionally produced 

Last season’s emerging artists' opera 
performance. The Rape of Lucretia by 
Benjamin Britten at Sugarbush Resort, 
sold out. But the main production, La 
Cenerentola by Gioachino Rossini, filled 
only half of the 650-seat barre opera 
house at both performances. Though 
a post-season appeal helped make up 
the deficit, Brauer says the organization 
can’t rely on such methods next year. 

In addition, key volunteers an- 
nounced they were stepping down, 
including the head of development 
and the chair of the advisory council. 
Donations were likewise down. And 
though GMOF received a $10,000 
National Endowment for the Arts grant 
last year, as it has in several past years, 
the award is not guaranteed. 

The festival’s costs, while low for 
opera, may be hefty for Vermont. The 

OPERA COMPANY OF MIDDLEBURY Stages its 

annual full-scale opera for $110,000, 
says artistic director doug anderson. But 
GMOF puts on two different operas as 
well as its program for young singers. 
The emerging artists take master classes 
with professional conductors, singers 
and voice teachers — including the 
festival’s New York City-based artistic 
director, Bruce Stasyna, and Emerging 
Artists director Alan Hicks — that the 
public can attend. 

Festival regulars angeuka and buzz 
brumbaugh, who live in Waitsfield in the 
summer and Middlebury in the winter, 
were particularly disappointed by the 



news. “Buzz is an even bigger [opera] 
fan than I am; he went to all the master 
classes,” says Angelika. 

The couple also attends OCM 
productions, which regularly fill the 
232-seat Middlebury town hall theater. 
Angelika Brumbaugh guesses the town 
has a “bigger base” of opera fans, and 
Brauer points out that OCM's director 
lives there. 

GMOF, by contrast, has always 
lacked a physical center. Waitsfield has 
no appropriate venue for opera perfor- 
mance, so festival events are distributed 
among Sugarbush Resort, Waitsfield’s 
Round Bara Farm (home of the GMCC) 
and Barre, with one foray to Burlington 
in each of the past three seasons. Former 
artistic director Taras Kulish resigned 
in part because he felt GMOF needed to 
separate itself from GMCC, which tied 
it to the Mad River Valley, an area with 
a high percentage of seasonal residents. 

GMOF’s high levels of singing, per- 
formance and creativity will be missed, 
including Vermont-friendly touches 
such as the cross-dressing bass-baritone 
who played the prince’s former tutor in 
La Cenerentola. 

“It's extremely sad," says judyth 
pendell, a part-time Waitsfield resident 
who runs stowe area opera lovers, an 
informal fan group, with her husband, 
warren azano. Pendell says the couple 
was “stunned by the quality” of the first 
GMOF performance they attended, 
Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro in 2009. 
“We go to a lot of opera,” says Pendell, 
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Every Tuesday at 7pm * First Come First Served * Free and Open to the Public 


MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 


MAIN STREET 
LANDING 


mainstreetlanding.com 

Unique event and performance space 
available for daily rental. 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 
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STATEO/THEartS 


New Fiction « 


veteran and trapping guide slitting his 
wrists and dying in a bog. 

Many of the characters harbor a love 
for the land that is eclipsed by the pain 
of regrets, decades of loss and bitter- 
ness, and the desperate desire to lead 
a life with less struggle. The characters 
in Annie Proulx’s “Electric Arrows” 
are as viscerally hard and sharpened as 
the title suggests; to read the story is to 
watch a stranger spitefully spit on the 
ground while making eye contact. 

Of the collection's bleakness, 
MacArthur says it’s a “reflection of 
my own personal view of the world 
and biases.” A musician with local 
duo red heart the ticker and an MFA 
graduate of the Vermont college of fine 
arts, MacArthur has published fiction 
and essays in journals such as Hunger 
Mountain and Shenandoah. Her contri- 
bution to the anthology is the short story 
“Wings, 1989,” told from the perspective 
of a teenage girl who awakens to the 
misery of her parents’ spent dreams and 
their emotional, financial, and relational 
struggles. 

There is some hope in the collection. 
juua alvarez's “A Light Out: A Vermont 
Story in Five Voices,” written specifically 
for the anthology, uses rotating narrators 
to tell the story of a quietly brave family 
that emigrates from Chiapas, Mexico. 
The tale reminds readers of the vulnera- 
bility and courage of immigrants, and that 
poverty and prosperity are not defined 
everywhere as they are in the United 
States. “Here, everyone must be rich be- 
cause every house and building has, not 
one light, but lights in many windows!” 


narrates a young girl as she rides into the 
Vermont countryside after a three-month 
journey from southern Mexico. 

peter gould’s “Horse-Drawn Yogurt,” 
which comes with a disclaimer describ- 
ing it as mostly nonfiction, adds a wel- 
come sense of humor and lightness to 
the anthology. Gould writes about back- 
to-the-landers who came to Vermont in 
the ’60s and ’70s, and found their ideal- 
ism eventually overcome by the lure of 
imported vegetables in February and 
other delicacies of consumer culture. 
In this story, as in a few others, a harsh 
winter storm changes what is thinkable 
for a day, or for a lifetime. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the 
sense of desolation some of the stories 
evoke, MacArthur says she hopes the an- 
thology will expand readers’ understand- 
ing of the layers and interconnections of 
this state and its different people. Green 
Writers Press, where MacArthur worked 
on this collection as an editor, professes a 
mission of environmentally sustainable 
publishing. The editor writes that she 
shares the publisher’s mission to develop 
connections between activism and art 
that will foster empathy and a desire to 
conserve the land. “By making art about 
places, you engender love for places, and I 
am a big believer that loving places is key 
to ensuring sustainability,” MacArthur 
says.® 

INFO 

Contemporary Vermont Fiction: An Anthol- 
ogy. edited by Robin MacArthur. with a 

244 pages. $19.95. 
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citing 23 operas in Europe alone, “and 
we haven’t seen anything that Green 
Mountain Opera Festival can't 
match.” 

Stasyna, reached in New 
York, admits, “My heart's broken 
about it." But he is justly proud 
of the level of artistic quality the 
festival brought to Vermont. As 
Emerging Artists director, a post 
he held before becoming artistic 
director two years ago, Stasyna 
brought the young-artists pro- 
gram to national attention. He 
says many musicians emailed 
him to say they regretted losing the 
opportunity to perform at such a high- 
quality event. 

Nevertheless, he points out, strug- 
gles like GMOF’s are “fairly pervasive” 


in the post-downturn economy. In the 
past couple of years, New York City 
Opera closed after 70 seasons, 
San Diego Opera nearly closed 
before regrouping for a curtailed 
50th season, and Florida Grand 
Opera may have to forfeit its 
74th season, Stasyna says. 

Brauer, who says GMOF 
has renewed its Opera America 
membership, hopes the festival 
can return in a scaled-back form. 

Says Stasyna, “Hope springs 
eternal. It could be a situation 
where people start to miss the 
festival” — and donors step up. © 
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BLACK FRIDAY SALE AT BURTON 
11 / 24 - 12/1 


20% OFF 

SELECT STYLES 

EXCLUDES HARDGOODS. ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIONS APPLY. 


BURTON SNOWBOARDS BURLINGTON FLAGSHIP STORE 
80 Industrial Parkway Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 Facebook.com/BurtonBurlington 


DURTOnQ 



YOUR YEARLY MEMBERSHIP 

BUY 4 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 1 FREE 

BUY 6 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 2 FREE 

BUY 12 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 5 FREE 

BUY 24 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 12 FREE 


Offers expire November 30th 




IURRY! 


SPECIAL END! 
11/30/14 

GIFT MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE TOO! 


EDGEVT.COM 

802 860 EDGE 3343) 

ESSEX WILLISTON | SOUTH BURLINGTON 
GET A QUOTE: EDGEVT COM/JOIN 
OR EMAIL INFO@EDGEVT.COM 
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Wendy’s Roots 


I was about 10 minutes early as I 
searched for my customer’s address 
on Barre Street in Montpelier. I 
I could have engaged the GPS on my 


Asian American with a distinctly south- 
ern California accent Settling into the 
shotgun seat, she continued, “What a 
. We wandered around yester- 


artphone, but that would have felt like day discovering things.” 


cheating. (I’m like the obstinate logger 
who spurns the chainsaw for his trusty 
ax.) This 8:30 morning pickup was on the 
early side for me, late-night cabbie that I 
am, but I hate to turn down lucrative out- 
of-town work. 

After a couple of passes, I finally found 
the place: a wooden, three-story walk-up, 
rickety and faded yellow, the stairs open 
to the elements in a tilty, unwalled porch. 
It was located up a driveway behind a 
nearly identical structure, the forward 
version rusty brown in color and just 
slightly less woebegone. It occurred to 
me that these old apartments must have 
originally been built to house Barre gran- 
ite workers. 

As soon as I pulled 
in front, my cus- 
tomer, Wendy Jones, 
came down the stairs 
with her two bags. 

She appeared young 
and breezy, not at 
all in tune with the 
creaky building from 
which she emerged. 

Loading the luggage 
asked her, ‘Where you flying today?" 

“Back home to Cali,” she replied. “I 
had a wonderful visit with an old friend. 
This is a girl I’ve known since middle 
school. She just got a job up here. In fact, 
she just moved into her place, like, last 

Wendy was an attractive woman, in 
her mid-thirties if I had to guess — an 


SHE UNDOUBTEDLY HAS BEEN 
TELLING HER WHOLE LIFE. 


a the trunk, I 


Pulling back onto Barre Street, 
asked, “Are you much of a reader? Have 
you heard of She’s Come Undone by Wally 
Lamb, I think it is?” 

“Yeah, I have. It’s been on my reading 
list for a while.” 

“Well, at some point in the story 
the protagonist moves to Montpelier. 
I mean, it's a terrific novel apart from 
the Vermont connection, but you might 
really enjoy revisiting the town fiction- 
ally, having been here.” 

‘Well, now it’s moved to the top of my 
list,” she replied with a warm smile. 

We negotiated our way out of the 
small but bustling capital city and 
merged onto the 
interstate en route 
to the Burlington 
airport “So it sounds 
like you and your 
friend had a great 
time,” I said, picking 
up the conversation. 

“We sure did,” 
Wendy said. “We had 
to work out some 


it her for so long, 
mr relationship is 


stuff first. There 
not coming east to vis 
But we talked it all 
included — and now i 
back on a great basis.” 

I chuckled and said, “That is so not 
a conversation two male friends would 
have. I mean, not to be sexist, but that’s 
not typically how guys work these 


Wendy laughed, saying, “Hey, I un- 
derstand. I’m married, and we have an 
11-year-old son.” 

“So which California do you hail 
from?” I asked. “Because the north and 
south are, like, different worlds.” 

“Oh, I’m an LA girl,” Wendy replied. 
“My whole life except for my first year.” 

“Did your family immigrate here?” 

“No, I’m a Korean adoptee. My par- 
ents brought me here at 9 months. I 
guess they liked what they got, because 
they later adopted my sisters, two more 
Korean girls.” 

Wendy seemed at ease with her his- 
tory, a story she undoubtedly had been 
telling her whole life, especially if — and 
this was an assumption on my part — her 
adoptive parents were white. Or black or 
Latino, now that I thought about it. 

“What was it back then?” I asked. “I 
guess there was a window of time when it 
was fairly easy to find and adopt Korean 
babies?” 

“Yeah, there’s a ton of us here, now 
mostly in our thirties and forties.” 

“Have you ever been drawn to explore 
your Korean roots? I’ve known a few ad- 
opted folks, and some have a deep urge to 
uncover their birth parents. For others, 
not so much.” 

“You know, there are actually tour 
agencies in Korea that cater to the 
American-raised adoptees who want to 
explore their roots. I’ve thought about 
doing that. One of my sisters is also in- 
terested. The younger one couldn’t care 
less, though that could change, of course, 
as she gets older.” 

“Wow, that’s fascinating," I said. 
“Does the agency also assist you in locat- 
ing or visiting your biological relatives?” 

“Well, you have to investigate on your 
own, if you want to. But, if you do have 
information, they will help you get to the 
places where your relatives live. That can 
be worked into the tour.” 


“Have you thought about finding your 
Korean parents? Is it even possible?” 

“It is possible, but not easy. Back then, 
the adoptions were mostly what they call 
‘closed.’ The thinking was, this was the 
best for all concerned. But I’m not really 
interested in my biological parents as 
much as finding my foster parents who 
raised me for those first nine months. I’d 
really like to meet them and get to know 
them a little bit” 

“I bet they were real loving folks,” I 
speculated. “I say this because you seem 
like an emotionally grounded and well- 
adjusted person. Those first months of 
life are vastly important to our lifelong 
well-being, and I imagine that your 
foster parents nurtured you and gave you 
a lot of love while they had you in their 
charge.” 

Sometimes I get carried away. Because 
of the nature of my job, I’m accustomed 
to spending time with random people, 
often making surprisingly deep connec- 
tions, fleeting though they may be. Not 
every cabbie approaches the work that 
way, but I do, and I embrace it. On the flip 
side, I worry about being inappropriate 
— making unwelcome assumptions and 
saying too much. For a gregarious person 
like myself, it can be a fine line. 

“That’s always been my feeling,” 
Wendy said, and I breathed a small sigh 
of relief, knowing that she was OK with 
my comments. “And that’s probably why 
I would like to have this reunion some- 
day — to look them in the eyes and ex- 
press my gratitude and appreciation.” ® 
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Dear Cecil 


You've already tackled the question of whether 
penis size differs by race [January 11, 1985]. Now 
I've got another question concerning a racial 
stereotype. I'm sure almost everyone has heard 
a stereotype about bad driving — the most 
common being that Asians are bad drivers, but 
I've heard the same said about almost every 
race. I personally think bad driving is universal. 
Although car-insurance companies openly dis- 
criminate based on age and gender, I don't think 
they are allowed to do so based on race — but I 
bet they still have the figures to prove whether 
racial stereotypes about bad driving are true or 
not. What’s the straight dope? Do certain races 
stand out as worse drivers than others? 

Jim, Baltimore 


I ’m always happy to answer 
the questions of such 
a well-read individual. 
You’re right about auto 
insurance — companies aren’t 
allowed to openly discrimi- 
nate based on race. However, 
they can vary their prices by 
zip code, which often ends up 
having the same effect. Car- 
insurance customers in largely 
black Detroit, for instance, may 
pay twice as much as those in 
the whiter suburbs that sur- 
round it. Is this based on some 
o secret set of data, collected by 
j» an army of Edward Norton-in- 
5 Fight Club types, showing that 
z minorities are worse drivers? 
S As with the Vatican’s porn col- 
lection, we can’t prove it's not 
there. Looking at public data, 


however, we’ve arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

The most reliable informa- 
tion comes from the National 
Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, which has re- 
corded traffic fatalities by race 
since 1999 (also providing in the 
process a record of American 
bureaucracy’s often awkward 
struggle to label ethnic groups 
consistently). The evidence 
shows that, first of all, this is a 
pretty significant issue: Driving 
accidents are the leading cause 
of death for all races ages 4 to 
34 (the 4-year-olds were pas- 
sengers, not drivers, before you 
start getting smart). That said, 
in 2006 (for example) the crash 
fatality rates for the Hispanic, 
white and African American 


populations were very simi- 
lar - 12.27, 12.50 and 12.31 
deaths per 100,000 people, 
respectively. The real differ- 
ences show up with Asians 
— whose fatality rate was only 
4.00 deaths per 100,000 — and 
Native Americans, whose rate 
was more than twice the na- 
tional average, at 31.17. 

Much of this has to do 
with alcohol use. Asians con- 
sistently have lower rates of 
heavy and binge drinking than 
any other minority popula- 
tion, while those rates among 
Native Americans are much 
higher. (For the record, whites 
have easily the highest rates of 
overall alcohol use.) As a con- 
sequence, more than half of 
Native American driving fatali- 
ties occurred when the driver 
was inebriated. For Asians, this 
number was barely above 20 
percent 

This doesn’t account for less 
serious but still unsafe driv- 
ing practices like speeding. 
Unlike the clear-cut facts of 
driving fatalities, however, data 


lving police practices 

iiibjectivity and bias. 
For instance, Justice 
Department statisti- 
cians tell us that in 
2011 black drivers 
were more likely 
to get stopped by 
police than white, 
Hispanic and Asian 
drivers, and blacks 
rere also more often 
ticketed. However, 
among all drivers 
stopped, they were 
also the most likely to be 
allowed to proceed without re- 
ceiving a ticket — arguably sug- 
gesting that police more often 
stop black drivers without evi- 
dence of wrongdoing. 

In any case, evidence sup- 
porting the idea that Asians are 
bad drivers is remarkably dif- 
ficult to come by. Researchers 
at the University of Sydney re- 
ported in 2010 that among driv- 
ers ages 25 and younger, the 
crash risk of Asian-born drivers 
is actually about half that of 
Australian-born drivers. Lest 
readers immediately lampoon 
the native-born Australians 
for being too liberal with the 
Foster’s, these results were 
replicated in a 2011 Canadian 
study, where researchers found 
that recent immigrants (largely 
from China and India) were 40 
to 50 percent less likely than 
long-term residents to be in- 
volved in a crash. 


So where does this clearly 
delusional fear of Asians in cars 
come from? Perhaps because 
driving in Asia, regardless of 
your ethnicity, is legitimately 
terrifying It’s believed that 
more than 150,000 people die 
annually as a result of road ac- 
cidents in India alone. (Which 
honestly may not sound like 
a lot in a country of 1.24 bil- 
lion, but think of it this way: 
According to one estimate, 
India has 1 percent of the 
world’s motor vehicles but 15 
percent of the traffic fatalities.) 
That’s likely a result of the fact 
that Asian countries are among 
the fastest-developing in the 
world, meaning more and more 
people are owningvehicles — in 
Southeast Asia, the number of 
registered vehicles has jumped 
by nearly a third in just four 
years. These cars are often 
crammed with far more people 
than in long-industrialized 
countries, resulting in more 
deaths when they crash. Road 
infrastructure and traffic safety 
regulations in most countries 
have also not kept up with the 
increased traffic. 

The bad-Asian-driver myth 
can now be classified as (if I 
may say so) officially debunked. 
Shall we consolidate the infor- 
mation here with the data we 
already have about racial differ- 

lates with risky road behavior? 
Maybe next week. 
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OCTANE ZERO RUNNER 

The best NO-IMPACT running 
advancement since the eliptical. 
NO Impact • NO predetermined stride 
SEE IT and GIVE IT A RUN! 

'Delivery in time for (^firistmcis\ 


PERSONAL FITNESS INTERIORS 

; Vermont's Specialty Fitness Store • personalfitnessvt.com 
4050 Williston Rd, S. Burlington, 860-1030, M-F 10-6, Sa 10-5, Su 12-5 



Shop Local. 
Shop Vermont. 


30 Church St., Burlington, 658-6452 
Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 10-6 • Free Glftwrapplng . _ 
www.AppleMountain.net f 



VISA” Simplified. 

Compare the NEFCU Visa Platinum Rewards to your current credit card. 


With the NEFCU Visa, you get a great low rate on every purchase you make. Plus no 
annual fee, no balance transfer fee and no "hidden" fees. And with Visa Platinum Rewards, 
you can earn cash back to help reduce those holiday shopping bills. 

■ Get 1% cash back on purchases' 

• Low 7.15% APR" 

■ Minimal fees 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply online anytime at nefcu.com. 


■ Global access 

■ Enhanced security 1 ’ 

■ Same great NEFCU rates and rewards 



JAY PEAK Presents 


IMVIIUA 

SATURDAY, December 6th / Foeger Ballroom 
Doors: 7pm / Donna the Buffalo: 8pm 
Show: 9pm 

General Admission: $50 
VIP Admission: $85 


For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 



JAY PEAK * JOB FAIRS 


Wednesday, December 3rd / 9AM-12PM 

Richford Emergency Service Building 

Friday, December 5th / 9AM-11:30AM 

Northeast Kingdom Learning Services, Canaan VT 

Friday, December 5th / 1PM-3:30PM / Brighton Town Hail 
Monday, December 8th / 10AM-2PM 
Community College of Vermont, Newport VT 
Wednesday, December 10th / 10AM-2PM 
Mountain View Building, Barton VT 
Saturday, December 13th / 11 AM-2RM / Jay Peak Resort 


Get more details and all job listings at: 

jaypeakresort.com/jobs 











ACCESS WINOOSKI IS HERE! 

Join Winooski’s own discount card program, in which participating 
businesses offer daily or weekly specials to card holders! 

New deals added weekly! 

Cards available at Sally's Flowers, Sloane Mercantile or online at: 

DOWNTOWNWINOOSKI.ORG inf< 


t: $45 

Questions: 

info(a'downtownwinooski.org 
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weekend brunch 1 


802-497-1884 

w* 

OurHouseBistro.com 1 




Tfntj ‘Thai ‘Rggjaurant! 


Eat the heart of the onion 
at Tiny Thai 

802-655-4888 

TinyThaiRestaurant.net 



Serving Great Food & Good Times 
Since 1980 

802-655-9081 1 SneakersBistro.com 


III 


Bringing 

Vintage 

Back 

to Winooski 

802-399-2610 

SloaneMercantile.cc 
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lew Beauty Experience 

802-654-7400 

SalonSalonWinooski.co 

AVEDA 



Donahue 

& Associates 


Spinner Place & Keens Crossing 
Winooski 

Office and retail space is still available! 
Winooski is the place for businesses 
to grow! 

For more information contact 
Meg McGovern 

802-862-6880 xIO 
Meg a donahueassociatesvt.com 
DonahueAssociatesVT.com 



A boutique bar with a serious wine 
list— not to be taken too seriously 
802-448-3740 | oak45.com 



Authentic 
Italian Food 
at reasonable 

802-655-2423 

Papa-Franks.i 


Stumptown Coffee, Sweet & 
Savory Pastries, European Bar 
802-497-1337 
MiseryLovesCoVT.com 



Craft Cocktails, Natural Wines, 
New North Country Cuisine 
802-497-3989 | Misery LovesCoVT.cor 












UP in ARMS 


The Pentagon 
is stocking Vermont 
with tools of war 

BY MARK DAVIS 



It is among the most tranquil places 
in a state that ranks SOth nationally in 

local sheriff has told the U.S. Department 
of Defense that Orange County is a key 
front in the war on drugs. 

“There is a high demand for drugs 
among local residents. We have seen 
primarily usage of marijuana, opiates and 
various prescription pill forms," Orange 
County Sheriff Bill Bohnyak wrote in an 
application for military gear this year. “This 
has led to a gross increase in the amount of 
burglary and theft calls. Many of them in- 
volved fi rearms, whether used in the crime 

In response to its request, Bohnyak’s 
department received two Humvees, four 
assault rifles, scopes, night-vision goggles 
and other crime-fighting gear. And the 
Orange County bounty is not anomalous. 

In the past 17 years, law-enforcement 
agencies across Vermont — from the state 
police to village departments to the fish 
and game department — have quietly 
amassed an arsenal from the Pentagon's 
surplus equipment program. 

Together, Vermont agencies have 
acquired 158 assault rifles, 14 military 
Humvees, and scores of scopes, sights 
and other equipment. They have re- 
quested, but been denied, more than 
twice as much stuff. 


The national distribution of military 
equipment left over from America’s 
foreign wars and domestic stockpiles, 
known as the 1033 Program, received 
little scrutiny until last summer, when a 
young black man was gunned down by a 
police officer in Ferguson, Mo., and the 
ensuing protest turned violent Officers 
showed up in body armor and brandished 
sniper rifles, armored vehicles and other 
gear more commonly seen in overseas 
conflicts than on U.S. streets. 

Angry confrontations with police 
were repeated there this week after a 
grand jury did not indict the shooter, 
leading to fires, tear gas and unrest. 

To better understand why Vermont 
departments are seeking free firepower 
and heavy equipment, Seven Days ob- 
tained nearly 4,000 pages of records from 
the Vermont National Guard, the agency 
tasked with implementing the 1033 
Program over the past 17 years. 

The Montpelier Police Department 
cited the overdose death of an "IV heroin 
user” in a request for four M14 assault 
rifles. Swanton police, who obtained two 
Humvees for their four-man department, 
referenced “international smuggling op- 
erations." Hardwick police asked for util- 
ity trucks and assault rifles to help with 
their “marijuana eradication" efforts. 

The buildup has occurred not just in 
the state’s larger communities but in up- 
scale, touristy towns. Middlebury police 
referred to their ongoing struggles with 
“drug trafficking" and their location on a 
“major pipeline for narcotics carriers" — 
Route 7, presumably — in requesting as- 
sault rifles and bullet-resistant helmets. 


Shelburne police, noting “4,000 summer 
tourists,” got two M14s, though they 
asked for more. Police in Norwich, where 
the median home price is more than 
$500,000, referenced a “transient drug 
problem," and “marijuana cultivation" to 
help justify a free M16. 

Vermonters have had very little say in 
the matter — although some police chiefs 
consulted their selectboards before ap- 
plying. And the buildup has come while 
the state has seen a dip in most catego- 
ries of crime. Since 2005, both violent 
and property crimes have declined in 
Vermont, according to federal statistics. 

“Besides the stigma of being military 
equipment and looking like military equip- 
ment, you have to take everythingon a case- 
by-case basis — each piece of equipment, 
what it is and the agency using it,” said 
Lamoille County Sheriff Roger Marcoux 
Jr., whose department has acquired two 
Humvees and three M14 assault rifles. 
“I like to think that law enforcement in 
Vermont are pretty responsible.” 

But this trend toward militarization 
has alarmed plenty of citizens, from civil 
libertarians to war veterans. 

“It’s an arms race,” said Allen Gilbert, 
director of the Vermont chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. "When 
you have more powerful and precise 
tools, there’s a chance they will be used 
in ways that are not consistent with tra- 
ditional methods that law enforcement 
has used for years. 

“When you start equipping the police 
with military weapons, they begin to act 
more like the army than like beat cops,” 
Gilbert said. 



MHi 


First debuted during the Vietnam War and has been 
the military's primary service rtf le ever since, though 
the U.5. Army began phasing them out in 1010 in favor 
of the Mb Carbine. Pesigned to tire three-round bursts, 
capable ot hitting precise targets at 550 meters. 

Along with the Russian-made AK-47, it is the most common 
assault ritle in the world. 

PATE OF FXPE (semiautomatic): 45-50 rounds per minute 
WEIGHT: 6.5 pounds 

MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE RANGE: 600 meters 


MRAP 


14 tons, armored plating, blast-resistant 
underbodies, all-terrain suspension, 
designed to operate in rural, mountain 
and urban terrains. More than 11,000 
deployed to Iran and Afghanistan. 


PROTECTION 
OR PROVOCATION? 

Last August, local and state police 
responded to a call about a man threatening 
suicide at home in Duxbury. When they 
arrived at his home, at about 5 p.m., police 
say the man fired a gun in their direction. 
Backup soon arrived, en masse. 

With more than 20 vehicles, police 
blocked off the otherwise quiet cul-de-sac. A 
helicopter circled overhead. Troopers wear- 
ing vests and helmets and holding shotguns 
hid behind an armored truck — acquired 
years earlier, outside the 1033 Program — 
that crawled up the driveway toward the 
man’s house, where they eventually found 
him dead of a self-inflicted gunshot wound. 

Police say they need to protect them- 
selves in such volatile situations. But some 
critics wonder if using military-style force 
against the unstable man acted to inflame, 
rather than stabilize, the situation. 

"You have to wonder, if you’re not bal- 
anced and undergoing tremendous mental 
distress, what does the appearance of 
armored personnel carriers plus police in 
camouflage with high-powered rifles do 
for you?” Gilbert said. "I am going to guess 
it certainly doesn’t reassure you.” 

Another question: Is the program tun- 
neling weapons into an overly aggressive 
law-enforcement system? While there 
has not been a Ferguson-like protest in 
Vermont, there have been plenty of in- 
cidents during which well-armed police 
have confronted citizens in ways that some 
have considered excessive. 

In 2006, the Vermont State Police 


Tactical Services Unit — Vermont’s lead- 
ing SWAT unit tasked with responding to 
standoffs and active shooters — responded 
to a schizophrenic man living in the woods 
in Corinth. Members dressed in camou- 
flage and holding assault rifles approached 
Joseph Fortunati, who, hours earlier, had 
brandished a handgun at passersby. He tried 
to run away and refused to surrender. TSU 


agents eventually surrounded him and, after 
he tried to pull a handgun from his waist- 
band, they shot him to death, police said. 

Fortunati's family members repeat- 
edly chastised police for responding with 
military-scale force, which they said exac- 
erbated the situation. 

Just across the Connecticut River, 
Keene, N.H., received national attention 
last month when drunken college students 
on a mini-rampage prompted police to 
deploy their dogs and brandish assault 
rifles, tear gas, Tasers and pepper spray. 

“It’s a touchy topic, we understand 
that,” said Vermont State Police Capt. Tim 


Clouatre. “But we don't see those incidents 
in Vermont." 

As proof of their restraint, a few 
Vermont officials cited a recent protest 
against the Vermont Gas pipeline expan- 
sion. Protesters entered the Pavilion 
Building which houses the governor’s 
office, and refused to leave. Numerous 
state police troopers and local officers 


showed up, and, after officials bought the 
protesters pizza at the governor's request, 
officers peacefully arrested them. 

“This is a good program,” Clouatre says 
of 1033. “It would be nice to tell you that 
we’d never have to use this equipment, but 
bad people have done bad things, and our 
job is to keep people safe.” 

TIIE MAN WITH 
THE ROODS 

In recent years, Randall Gates has been 
the go-to man for Vermont police chiefs in 
the market for military gear. A soft-spoken 


lieutenant colonel in the Vermont National 
Guard, Gates prides himself on the 
“customer service” he brings to his job as 
the Vermont manager of the 1033 Program. 

Since its inception in 1997, the program 
has given away more than $4.3 billion in 
equipment to 8,000 police agencies across 
the country, according to the federal gov- 
ernment. In 2013 alone, it gave away nearly 
a half billion dollars' worth of gear. 

Up for grabs: airplanes and helicopters, 
boat trailers, heavy vehicles, rifle sights, 
desk equipment, and more. The items are 
free, though police are on the hook for 
shipping and transportation costs. 

Gates said he attended conferences of 
police and sheriffs’ associations to tout 
the available equipment and help build 
interest in the program. 

“It’s deriving additional value for the 
taxpayer,” Gates said. “If you can extend 
the equipment’s life by giving it to law 
enforcement for five to 10 years, you're 
extracting extra value.” 

On a secure website, police can view 
a catalog of available equipment and 
submit an application. If police prefer, 
they can visit military bases in person 
and select unclaimed items from their 
warehouses, Gates said. 

“You can walk up and down the aisle 
and say, ‘That will work, that will work,’ 
and if nobody has spoken up for that 
piece, you are free to take it,” Gates said. 
So far, no Vermont agency has asked for 
either an airplane or a helicopter. 

Most of the Vermont gear comes 
from bases in upstate New York, New 
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Primary armored troop transport vehicle in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

SEATS: two to four people 
MAX SPEEP: around 55 mph 
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M21 

SNIPER KIl'LE* 

Used by the U.S. Army in the Vietnam War, 
was replaced but came back into favor 
during wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 

PAKGE: 100 yards 
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Hampshire or Connecticut, Gates said. 
Some equipment is nearly new, while 
other pieces date back to the Vietnam War. 

The police chiefs send a letter to Gates' 
office, which vets it, checks it for accuracy 
and forwards it to the U.S. Department 
of Defense Law Enforcement Support 
Office in Michigan, where final decisions 
are made. While more populous states 
have entire staffs dedicated to the 1033 
Program, Gates said the Vermont Guard 
folds the program in with other responsi- 
bilities and handles a couple of inquiries 
per day. 

The Vermont State Police have received 
more equipment than any other local law- 
enforcement agency, including 59 M16s 
— which is for short of the 250 they re- 
quested in 1997 — and six M14s. American 
soldiers in combat zones use both these 
semiautomatic rifles. 

The rifles aren’t for the state police’s 
TSU, which has purchased more modern 
weaponry within the regular operating 
budget. Patrol troopers don’t carry them 
much anymore, either. In the past, such 
weapons were stored in the trunks of 
their vehicles, according to Clouatre. 
In recent years, the troopers, too, have 
updated. Most of Vermont's M14s are 
now in storage, only to be used in an 
emergency. 

Earlier this year, state police obtained 
a Mine-Resistant Ambush Protected ve- 
hicle, or MRAP — a 14-ton truck designed 
to protect soldiers from improvised explo- 
sive devices embedded in war zones. In 
fact, the Marines say the MRAP was the 


single most effective defense against IF.Ds 
in Iraq. 

“Blast-resistant underbodies and layers 
of thick, armored glass offer unparalleled 
protection, while all-terrain suspension 
and run-flat combat tires ensure Marines 
can operate in complex and highly re- 
stricted rural mountainous and urban 
terrains," reads the description on the U.S. 
Marines website. 


Each MRAP costs the Pentagon about 
$500,000; Vermont State Police got one for 
free, but had to spend $80,000 to remove 
its machine-gun turret, repaint it and con- 
vert it to civilian use. 

ON A ROLL 

Vermont’s sole MRAP has yet to see any 
action. It's stored in Williston, and state 
police are developing precise guidelines 
for how it could be used. Clouatre 
said it could provide cover for police 
encountering armed people who have 
threatened violence. It’s likely that only 


commander of the state police will be 
authorized to let it to roll, he said. 

Members of a group of Vermont mili- 
tary veterans, Veterans for Peace, hope 
to persuade lawmakers to stop that from 
happening. They cite the MRAP as Exhibit 
A in their case against militarization. 

“This amounts to a completely dif- 
ferent image for our state police, super- 


militaristic and more like an occupying 
force,” Charlotte resident Lawrence 
Hamilton wrote to lawmakers. “Once 
this new militaristic image is well estab- 
lished, we will undoubtedly see an in- 
creasing presence of armored and other 
U.S. Army surplus vehicles cruising our 
neighborhoods, letting us know who is 

No other agency in Vermont has ob- 
tained an MRAP — Bohnyak, in Orange 
County, was turned down earlier this year 
— and Gates said it is unlikely any agency 
but the state police would ever be able to 
justify getting one. 


themselves of other vehicles. Vermont has 
received at least 14 military Humvees. 

In addition to Orange County’s two, 
the Lamoille sheriff’s department has a 
couple, as do the Swanton and Richmond 
police. Manchester police got four. The 
Bennington Police Department and the 
Windham County Sheriff's Office each 

Richmond Police Chief Alan Buck said 
his Humvees are not for patrols. Rather, he 
views them as emergency equipment that 
can help first responders reach remote 
areas during foul weather. He has one for 
the road and another to strip for parts. In 
fact, the Humvee helped rescuers reach 
an injured woman thrown from a horse 
in a remote area, and also climbed a steep, 
snowy driveway to reach a man suffering 
from a heart attack. 

“It’s already earned its keep,” Buck said. 

Richmond may have been the only 
community in Vermont to vote on whether 
the police would accept 1033 gear. Buck 
said residents easily approved the Humvee 
during a Town Meeting vote three years 
ago, though some opponents were con- 
cerned about militarization. To help allay 
those concerns, Buck painted it blue and 
white like a civilian emergency vehicle. 

“Most people are silent. They don't 
care. They support law enforcement," 
Buck said, then added, “If we get an MRAP, 
they might question my sanity." 

Richmond also received an M14 assault 
rifle, which has proven popular with local 
police throughout the state. Middlebury 
police obtained three, citing concerns 
about drugs and the need to ensure 


It would be nice to tell you that we’d never 
have to use this equipment, 

hut had people have done had things, 
and ourjob is to keep people safe. 

CAPT. TIM CLOUATRE, VERMONT STATE POLICE 
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“balance of firepower" against potential 
adversaries. 

Middlebury Chief Thomas Hanley 
brought up a 2012 incident in which 
an armed man called 911 saying that he 
wanted to be killed by law enforcement. 
He engaged approaching police in an ex- 
tended shootout and died in the gunfire. 

Hanley said assault rifles allow his of- 
ficers to keep a distance from whoever is 
firing at them — which is crucial if they 
x have to exchange fire before the TSU 

gj “I can’t wait hours and hours in a dy- 
5 namic situation for somebody to deploy," 
g Hanley said. “We’re trying to keep our 
S officers safe. I’m not going to put officers 
in harm's way because somebody might be 
offended at how they look.” 

1 ixnmin \<;r\nis 

5 The 1033 Program isn’t just for traditional 

5 cops. In 1999, the Vermont Fish & Wildlife 

r Department, tasked primarily with 

enforcing hunting regulations, asked for 
30 M14 assault rifles, 10 M21 sniper rifles 
> — which have a range of 900 yards — and 

° 40 shotguns. 

j“ With the blessingofthen-commissioner 

i/i Ronald Regan, former chief game warden 
Roger Whitcomb said, his wardens often 
helped other officers in emergencies. He 
recalled one incident, in 1997, in which a 
northern New Hampshire man killed four 
^ people in a town near the Vermont border 

d before dying in a shootout in Vermont. 

2 “Due to the nature of our work, we 
5 deal with heavily armed citizens on a daily 


basis," Whitcomb wrote in 1999, attempt- 
ing to justify the request. 

The application set off alarm bells with 
higher-ups, concerned that the weaponry 
might cause a public-relations stir. 

In a follow-up letter, Lt. Richard Hislop 
assured Regan that the requested weapons 


were not “Rambo-looking." “I hope that you 
are not receiving, from the public or others, 
the impression that the warden force is turn- 
ing into a commando, SWAT team or other 
militaristic organization," Hislop wrote. 

They received only eight M14s. And 
they haven't seen much use, Fish & 
Wildlife deputy chief Dennis Reinhardt 
said in an interview. While freak incidents 
occur, wardens spend most of their time 
responding to incidents involving animals, 
not well-armed criminals. And a military 
assault rifle isn't really necessary for put- 
ting down a moose or a deer that has been 

Reinhardt said his department plans to 
give the weapons back to the military. 

Other agencies, including University 
of Vermont police and the Vermont 
Department of Motor Vehicles, are looking 
to get involved in the 1033 Program. 

Though they haven’t yet obtained any 
equipment, the UVM Police Department 


has filed paperwork to join, explaining that 
the campus “could be seen as a conduit for 
drug trafficking.” The DMV also regis- 
tered. It recently inquired about acquiring 
assault rifles for its enforcement officers, 
though there is no record of a formal 
application. 


Burlington, the largest municipal police 
force in the state, is conspicuously absent 
from the list of 1033 beneficiaries. 

Chief Michael Schirling isn’t against 
the program. He said his department has 
been able to purchase high-powered rifles 
and other gear through its regular operat- 
ing budget. Schirling said he recognizes 
the need for other Vermont agencies to 
receive equipment, and, were he not confi- 
dent that the state police could respond to 
a Queen City calamity, he would consider 
seeking military gear. 

Citing concerns raised by events in 
Ferguson, U.S. Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) 
said he wants a review of the 1033 Program. 
Leahy has not said whether he supports 
the Stop Militarizing Law Enforcement 
Act, a Ferguson-inspired bill that would 
restrict the program and mandate better 
oversight. 

“I do not believe that equipping police 
officers in our communities — in Vermont 


or elsewhere — with some of the most so- 
phisticated tools of war keeps us safer on 
our streets or in our towns,” Leahy said in 
a prepared statement. “Whether through 
legislative reforms or in the appropriations 
process, we can do more to ensure the 1033 
Program functions as it should, helping 
police agencies work within tightly con- 
strained budgets while not putting at risk 
communities’ trust in their law-enforce- 
ment agencies.” 

In Orange County, Bohnyak defends 
the program. The sheriff, who has waltzed 
to victory every year he has been on the 
ballot, said citizens must trust that he 
and his officers will use the weapons as 
intended — and only in the most dire 
emergencies. 

“Some of it might look scary on paper. 
I've been with the sheriff’s department 
for 18 years. I’ve been carrying a patrol 
rifle. Have I fired a round? No,” Bohnyak 
said. “We need to be vigilant and make 
sure when the public sees us with this 
gear on, that they know there's some- 
thing serious going on, and that we’re 
only using this to protect our officers and 
our citizens." 

Veterans for Peace member Karl Novak, 
who said he served in the U.S. Navy during 
the Vietnam War, is uncomfortable with 
police increasingly resembling soldiers. 

“When is it going to end?” Novak said. 
“They can say all they want, but they're 
going to find a way to use it. That’s the 
frightening part. Do away with this stuff. 
Get out of the business of dressing these 
guys up like the U.S. Army.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 

865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 


When you start equipping the police with military weapons, 

they begin to act more like the army than like beat cops. 

ALLEN GILBERT. ACLU 
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A UVM study considers the sex life of a captivating critter 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

U ncapping a plastic box 
containing a colony of 
Pogonomyrmex ants, Mike 
Herrmann says, “There are 
a lot of parallels between ants and 
humans.” Like human beings, he points 
out, some ants practice agriculture, 
growing and cultivating the fungus on 
which they subsist; other ant species 
build complex structures that could 
justly be called architectural. “They’re 
really amazing creatures,” he says. 

Such human-myrmecological similar- 
ities are a major reason why Herrmann, 
a graduate student of biology at the 
University of Vermont, opted to study 
these fascinating insects. He’s equally 
interested in a bleaker parallel: the two 
species’ warlike natures. As Herrmann 
puts it, “Ants are some of the only other 
species that bring everyone into a group 
to attack another same-species group to 
try to take their resources. We very rarely 
see this kind of mass mobilization, but 
humans and ants both do it.” 

Herrmann’s current research, which 
has attracted the attention of national 
publications including the Los Angeles 
Times and the Washington Post , has un- 
covered yet another correlation: Human 
beings and ants both have really compli- 
cated sex lives. 

Traipsing through the Arizona 
desert at the height of summer in 2010 
and 2011, Herrmann tracked down 
“mating swarms” of two species of 
Pogonomyrmex — common, desert- 
dwelling harvester ants — that are 
sufficiently closely related to be able to 
interbreed. That hybridization has re- 
sulted in an epic war of the sexes. 

When a male and female of the same 
Pogonomyrmex lineage mate, all female 
offspring will develop into the queens 
that will eventually found new colo- 
nies and thus preserve the lineage. The 
union of a male and female from differ- 
ent lineages, however, tends to produce 
only sterile workers, which represent a 
genetic dead end. 

According to a recent paper coau- 
thored by Herrmann and UVM associate 
professor of biology Sara Helms Cahan, 
this situation leads to “a conflict of inter- 
ests, as queens must mate with both lin- 
eages to produce both daughter queens 
and the workforce to care for them, but 
males gain fitness returns [that is, an 
evolutionary advantage] only by mating 
with queens of their own lineage.” 
Sitting in an office strewn with ant 


HOLD ON AND DON T LETGO. 


figurines and ant-related cartoons 
that would elicit chuckles only from 
entomologists, Helms Cahan says that 
male harvester ants face a somewhat 
paradoxical reproductive situation. By 
mating with an ant of the other lineage, a 
male Pogonomyrmex “will probably have 
more daughters than a male who mates 
with a mate that will produce queens 
only from his sperm,” she explains. "But 
he will have no grandchildren. So he 
gets more in the short term, but, over the 
long term, he gets nothing.” 

Like many insects, ants depend not 
on sound or vision for communica- 
tion but on the secretion and recogni- 
tion of specialized chemicals. A male 
Pogonomyrmex therefore cannot know 
the species identity of his mating part- 
ner until the moment of copulation. 

So when his chemical sensors alert an 
ant that he’s mating with a female of the 
“wrong” species, why doesn’t he just, 


you know, pull out? As Herrmann and 
Helms Cahan have discovered, female 
Pogonomyrmex ants have evolved a 
reproductive strategy that serves their 
own interests: Hold on and don’t let go. 

Female ants need sperm from males 
of both lineages, so they've developed a 
copulatory clutch that prevents males 
from uncoupling. In an attempt to avoid 
transferring all of their sperm to a female 
that will give birth to sterile offspring, 
males have countered by evolving a tech- 
nique to slow the flow of their sperm. 

For now, however, the female ants’ 
tactic is prevailing: By holding their mates 
firmly in place for an extended time, they 
ensure the males will wind up transfer- 
ring just as much sperm as they would to 
a female of their own species. Not long 
thereafter, the males unceremoniously 
expire, having fulfilled their evolutionary 
purpose in passing on their DNA — even 
if, half the time, the effort is futile. 


“It's like an arms race,” says Helms 
Cahan. “Everybody pays more in order 
to have the competitive advantage 
against each other.” Herrmann adds, 
“It’s kind of a high-stakes arms race, too. 
If the males evolve a trait to mate only 
with queens that produce new queens 
... the queens will have no workers, and 
the whole system will simply start to 

And you thought creating an ap- 
pealing online-dating profile was 
complicated. 

The UVM team’s observations 
about ant copulation, which have been 
published in the biology imprint of 
the esteemed British scientific journal 
Proceedings of the Royal Society B, did not 
reveal themselves solely through field- 
work. The two species of Pogonomyrmex 
are identical to the human eye, and the 
colonies' entire mating process occurs 
in a frenzy that lasts less than two hours. 





It wasn't until the mating pairs of ants 
were frozen on the spot, and their 
microscopic genitalia dissected in the 
UVM “Ant Lab,” that Herrmann de- 
tected evidence of this unusual gender 
conflict. 

Helms Calian says such discoveries 
were impossible before the genetics 
revolution that has transformed nearly 
every scientific field over the past two 
decades. “Harvester ants have been 
studied for the last 50 years,” she says. 
“They're the poster children of under- 
standing the ecology of ants. Yet no one 
knew anything about this super-wacky 
way that they make their colonies, 
because nobody could look at the 
genetics." 

Though further investigation is 
needed to determine the ultimate signif- 
icance of these entomological findings, 
the UVM research suggests promising 
avenues of inquiry. For one, the study 


hints that the process of interspecies 
hybridization — which results in sterile 
offspring — may be a more powerful 
evolutionary engine than scientists have 
considered it to be. 

Helms Cahan draws a parallel to 
mules, which are the sterile offspring 
of a horse and a donkey. ‘In general, 
we don't think of hybridizing as being 
something that generates new traits," 
she says, “because it’s usually just a dead 
end for everybody who does it. But it 
turns out that if you are a social animal 
like an ant that already has offspring that 
don't reproduce ... you can gain benefits 
without necessarily paying a cost, as 
long as those hybrids become workers.” 

This research has implications 
beyond entomology, says Helms Cahan. 
“It’s all about your relative performance 
in a population, as opposed to the abso- 
lute performance of your population." 
In the case of ants, sexual selection 
pressure actually encourages males to 
destroy their own lineage, and females 
to counteract that male instinct because 
it’s in their interest to do so. "So it's that 
individual interest that ends up preserv- 
ing the system," Helms Calian says. “It's 
a good evolutionary lesson.” 

Helms Cahan allows that the queens, 
by effectively stealing their mates’ 
sperm, may ultimately be calling the 
shots in this unusual mating ritual. 
“Although it's a weird situation,” she 
notes, “because the end result is no dif- 
ferent than if nobody ever did anything.” 
That is, males transfer equal amounts 
of sperm to females of both species, but 
in a manner optimal for queens. “[The 
queens] are winning just by preventing 
bias," she says. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
of this research, Helms Cahan says, is 
that it could shatter our preconceptions 
about how sexual selection works. “We 
have a very stereotypical thought of 
males competing with each other, and 
the winner ‘taking the spoils'; females 
are passive participants in that process," 
she says. Pogonomyrmex shows than the 
mating and reproductive processes are 
far more dynamic and nuanced than 
they might seem at first glance, thus 
chipping away at an old, sexist notion 
no truer for ants than it is for human 
beings. 

Seems all's fair in love and war, in- 
cluding the erotic battle of the ants. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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On the 
Rebound 

Bubble soccer puts a bounce in the game 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


quint just a little, and it’s easy 
to imagine that the colorful, 
bulbous creatures bouncing 
around the large room are tiny 
organisms on a microscope slide, little 
amoebae and volvox colonies careening 
every which way. That vision is quickly 
shattered by shrieks of joy and a re- 
peated squishy noise akin to the wheezy 
grunt of a bouncy castle that’s seen one 
too many busloads of fourth graders. 

There is no denying the fundamental 
strangeness of bubble soccer. 

The day after the area’s first notable 
snowfall, a large group of students at 
Jericho’s Mount Mansfield Union High 
School gather in the school gym to 
climb inside giant, inflatable bubbles 
and, ostensibly, kick a ball into a small 
goal. While they may have opted to 
play bubble soccer for its novelty value, 
they soon discover the true appeal of 
the game: When you’re protected by a 
tough, 5-foot-diameter inflatable sphere, 
it's really fun to barrel into other people. 

The 90-odd MMU students are here 
as part of an all-day program called 
“extended advisory,” which occurs once 
per semester. (Advisory is a year-round 
program that fosters the creation of 
peer groups.) It’s a kind of supervised 
day of recreation and bonding when 
students, faculty and staff participate in 
a variety of activities outside the class- 
room. When Seven Days shows up at 
the school, the members of one group 
are noshing on snacks as they watch the 
Will Ferrell comedy The Other Guys on 
a big screen; others clamber into buses 
bound for a day of cross-cultural enrich- 
ment in Montreal. 


David Alofsin, 35, is a business 
teacher and internship coordinator at 
MMU; he’s also a team-sports enthusi- 
ast and one of Vermont’s ambassadors 
for this athletic oddity. His organization, 
Vermont Bubble Soccer, owns 30 heavy- 
duty bubble-soccer bubbles, which 
Alofsin offers for rental through a sports 
and recreation company called Game On 
VT. He’s made 20 of the bubbles avail- 
able to MMU students today. 

Isaiah Gilbert, a senior from 
Huntington, has seen a few bubble- 
soccer videos online. (Jimmy Fallon’s 
goofy experiment with the game back 
in February comes up often in conversa- 
tion with students.) His advisory group 
thought the activity looked like fun; the 
clincher came, Gilbert says, when stu- 
dents learned that Alofsin had bubbles 
at the ready. “As soon as bubble soccer 
was mentioned,” he says, “everybody 
was just like, Man, we gotta do that!" 

Partitioned in half by a movable wall, 
the school’s gym affords space for two 


small bubble-soccer playfields, each 
of which accommodates a five-on-five 
match: blue-spotted versus red-spotted 
bubbles. The games have two seven- 
minute halves and, other than “no hits 
from behind," few rules. No one plays 
any particular position, and certainly no 
offensive or defensive strategizing goes 
on. If a goal is scored, it’s usually due to 
a chance carom. No one seems to mind, 
one way or the other. The players are 
here to hang out with — and bounce into 
— their friends and teachers. 

Not only are the collisions fun, 
they're pretty much the only option 
once someone is inside a bubble. Even 
David Beckham would have had a hard 
time scoring a goal while ensconced 
in one of these things. Though they 
are transparent, the bubbles’ resilient 
plastic shells reflect light in weird ways. 
Since the bubbles also muffle sound sur- 
prisingly well — and since one’s sense 
of smell isn’t of much use in a bubble- 
soccer game — every player is at an 


equal sensory disadvantage. All of which 
makes for a greater number of bouncy, 
enjoyable crashes. 

Each pillowy, spherical bubble sur- 
rounds a cylindrical chamber into which 
the player pulls him- or herself by means 
of firmly affixed handgrips. With arms 
through the shoulder straps, the player 
“steers” by clutching the chest-height 
handles. The bubbles are filled with 
air, but, as Alofsin informs the students 
before play begins, they aren’t exactly 
airy, weighing in at 25 pounds each. “You 
will feel it,” he tells them. 

He’s not kidding. Bubble soccer turns 
out to be a good, if unstructured, work- 
out, evidenced by the condensation that 
soon collects on the bubbles’ interior 
surfaces (clouding players’ vision even 

Sophomore Kathleen Gembczynski 
is a three-sport athlete who's on a brief 
athletic hiatus. She’s keen, she says, 
to get inside a bubble for a bit of semi- 
organized sportive silliness “before [she] 
can sit on the couch for two weeks” as 
she waits for the next season to begin. 

Boys and girls from all grades par- 
ticipate, so some of the smaller girls, 
including sophomore Arianna Belfield, 
inevitably find themselves launched 
across the room by large, overeager 
junior and senior boys. Alofsin says one 
of the advantages of bubble soccer in 
this setting is that it levels the playing 
field to some extent. “You’re wrapped 
in a bubble with not-great visibility, and 
your feet don’t do what they normally 
might if you’re trying to kick a ball,” he 
says. “And then you get knocked over 
and it’s hard to get up.” 




Most kids have smiles on their faces 
before, during and after the games. 
And even though collisions leave a few 
students shaken up, no one gets hurt 
Some students take advantage of pauses 
in game play to explore other avenues 
of the bubbles’ potential. One good-na- 
tured, lanky young man quickly figures 
out that the bouncy spheres make for 
risk-free somersaulting, so he amuses 
himself (and onlookers) by tumbling 
head-over-heels all over the court. 

The zaniness in the MMU gym is, 
Alofsin says, Vermont Bubble Soccer’s 
first true event, and he deems it a suc- 
cess. "Any time you can get 90 kids in a 
room and have it work out, that's fantas- 
tic,” he says. 

Alofsin has no interest in setting 
up a bubble-soccer league, especially 
since that local niche is currently 
filled by an organization called PLAY 
Bubble Soccer, which holds games in 
Burlington’s Robert Miller Community 
& Recreation Center. Instead, he says, 
he'll rent out his bubbles for one-time 
events; he’s already been approached 
about a fundraiser and, believe it or not, 
a wedding. 

For a “sport” that was only recently 
invented, bubble soccer has surprisingly 
vague origins. The plausibly reliable 
website bubble-soccer.us holds that 
the game was invented by a couple of 


Norwegians in 2011, but it’s difficult 
to confirm. Still, the game’s balance of 
whimsy and competition has generated 
international interest. 

Alofsin calls himself a competi- 
tive person, but he gravitates toward 
bowling, Wiffle ball and bubble soccer 
rather than football or basketball. Major 
competitive sports are great, but “a 
backyard game like KanJam [a Frisbee 
game similar to disc golf] is the simplest 
thing in the world, but you can hang out 
for hours playing it,” he says. “It’s com- 
petitive, but not in the same way that a 
football game might get competitive. It’s 
more collegial.” 

His students may agree with him, but 
it's also clear that, for some of them, the 
appeal of bubble soccer is even more 
straightforward. Shortly after Ins first 
excursion inside a bubble, senior Ben 
Kleptz reports, with no malice whatso- 
ever, that the most fun part of the game 
is “hitting other people.” He quickly 
bubbles up for another round. ® 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Plann ing With Moxie 

Boston's Susan Silberberg helps local artists re-envision an affordable South End 



B y now, a certain pattern of 
urban development has 
become all too familiar in 
American cities. Struggling 
artists, musicians, designers and other 
creative types move into an old industrial 
district, which offers cheap rents and 
large warehouse spaces where 
they can set up shop. Then, 
once they’ve transformed 
the neighborhood into a 
hip, vibrant and color- 
ful place to work and 
live, gentrification 
prices those artists 
out of the market. 

Burlington’s South 
End arts district hasn’t 
reached that tipping point 
yet, but from all accounts it’s 
heading in that direction. 

That’s where Susan Silberberg 
comes in. A city planner, archi- 
tect, author, designer and lecturer 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s Department of Urban 
Planning, she specializes in, among 
other things, helping arts and cultural 
districts plan for an affordable and 
sustainable future. As the founder and 
managing director of the Boston-based 
consulting firm CivicMoxie, Silberberg 
has a knack for maintaining what 
makes those funky arts districts so de- 
sirable — namely, the “urban pioneers” 
who helped create them. 



Silberberg is a member of the larger 
consulting team from Boston-based 
Goody Clancy, which was hired by 
Burlington City Arts this fall to help 
facilitate the planBTV South End proj- 
ect. She brings years of experience in 
working with arts districts to keep them 
vibrant, lucrative, affordable and 
sustainable. Her track record 
includes several projects on 
Boston’s waterfront, an 
affordable-artist-space 
feasibility study for the 
city of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and a current proj- 
ect in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Silberberg’s in- 
volvement with planBTV 
South End is expected to 
last until late spring 2015. 

Doreen Kraft, executive director 
of BCA, calls Silberberg "a gem” and a 
“superstar” in the urban planning world. 

“Burlington has the opportunity 
to learn from the absolute best," 
Kraft says. “There’s such a sense of 
urgency in the South End about what 
planning is and what it will mean. But 
Susan really understands this commu- 
nity so well, and is able to bring tools 
that are fundamental in protecting 
what we love the most about our arts 
district.” 

Silberberg, who visited Burlington 
last weekend for the South End Crawl, 
spoke with Seven Days prior to her visit. 


SEVEN DAYS: How did you develop 
an expertise in planning arts and 
cultural districts? 

SUSAN SILBERBERG: I’ve been 
involved in placemaking of this kind 
for a long time, probably 15 years or 
longer. It’s just a passion of mine. Arts 
and culture can be huge drivers in 
determining the quality of life in a city 
and the desirability of people to work, 
live and play there. 

SD: What do you mean by “place- 
making"? 

SS: Placemaking is locally driven 
development and programming. So, 
instead of the other end of the spectrum, 
which is urban renewal — someone 
comes in, clears some land and puts 
something up — placemaking is about 
really listening to what the local 
people need and want, then developing 
partnerships to make those tilings 

SD: Are there unique challenges 
when you're working with artists 
and other creative types on 
placemaking? 

SS: I don't know if they’re “unique” 
challenges, but a key factor for most 
artists about where they live and work 
is affordability. That’s a concern in all 
the work I do, because it's not just artists 
who need affordability, but others as 
well. But it’s especially true in the arts 
community: [You need to consider] 


how to maintain space, how to keep it 
affordable, and how to keep them close 
to other artists and their markets. Artists 
are businesspeople, too, and most of 
them need to be able to sell their art to 
keep making art. 

SD: How do you build affordability 
into the planning process? 

SS: Artists and planners are a lot more 
aware of this problem than they were 
20 years ago, this notion that artists are 
urban pioneers who come in and make a 
place desirable and then get priced out. 
But I would say that you can design and 
plan for affordability, because if you just 
let a place change without planning, it’s 
a rare case where artists aren’t priced 
out of the market. 

SD: What tools do you have at your 
disposal? 

SS: If you think about arts as a public 
benefit, clearly there are landlords in 
the South End, and elsewhere, who 
believe it’s important that the arts 
community be there, so they support the 
arts through low rents. So the first tool 
is new development. When you have a 
developer who really understands the 
benefits of art and then partners with 
artists, affordability can happen. 

SD: What kinds of challenges arise? 

SS: Sometimes the easiest part is buying 
the building. But then you have to figure 
out: How do we improve the building? 



Who has the skills to program the 
building and maintain it? What’s your 
governance structure? How do you plan 
for long-term capital improvements? 
The best way to get at all those things 
is to talk about affordability. What’s the 
capacity within the arts community to 
take that on, to do the programming or 
partner with a developer or a nonprofit? 
And you have to plan not just for the 
short term but also the long term, 
because you want all these efforts to be 
successful and sustainable. 

SD: Do you typically encounter 
skepticism or resistance from 
locals about your motivations as an 
outsider and urban planner? 

SS: It’s typical in every project, whether 
it’s artists or anyone else, because 
people generally are afraid of change. 
We’re all afraid of change, and we know 
what we have, and, though it may not be 
perfect, it’s better than the unknown. 
But I’ve never had a project where, 
over the course of [it], people haven’t 
understood that there’s a level of mutual 
trust there. I’m not a secret agent for the 
developers. I have no hidden agenda. I’m 
there to make things work. And I think 
that you move forward slowly by really 
listening to people and understanding 
that change is really hard. As I’ve told 
the artists [in Burlington] already, 
“Think about yourselves as partners in 
this process.” 

SD: When you arrive in a com- 
munity for the first time, what do 
you look for as either strengths or 
weaknesses? 

SS: It's not what I look for. It's what I 
hear. I spend a lot of time listening. The 
strengths and weaknesses are different 
sides of the same coin, because the 
weaknesses provide opportunities, 
and that's where all the interesting 
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things happen. Certainly in my 
early conversations with Burlington 
artists, they’re really worried about 
affordability, whether this planning 
process happens or not. But they’re all 
worried about affordability because no 
one has control over their own spaces, 
so that’s been an ongoing worry. 

I’ve also heard concerns about trans- 
portation and safety, because buildings 
that ordinarily had fewer workers in 
them when they were industrial build- 
ings now have many more workers, 
and now there are many more cars and 
people on the street. And that has both 
an upside and a downside. More people 
on the street can make the neighbor- 
hood more vibrant, but it also means a 
lot more people crossing Pine Street, 
which can create friction with cars. 
Some people I’ve talked to say, “There’s 
this whole lake [Lake Champlain] there. 
How do I get to it?” 


SD: Do you think you'll leave your 
mark on Burlington's South End? 

SS: It's not about me. Best-case scenario, 
I’m just there as a comiector, to help 
people make connections so I can just 
disappear. At the beginning, there’s 
always skepticism, but people know 
what they want. They’re smart and 
when they work together, great things 
happen. I really believe that. These 
things take time and money and the 
right people involved, and all kinds of 
things happen along the way. Cities are 
messy places, and all those things come 
together in wonderful ways to make 
things happen. © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Other stations seem to have a list 
of about 100 songs which they 
play over and over. 101 The One 
has a large variety of songs, many 
of which I haven’t heard in a long 
time. I truly enjoy the change! 
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A Cozy Classic 

Taste Test: The Gryphon by hannah palmer egan ■ photos by matthew thorsen 


O ne of the Queen City’s timeless pleasures is 
sipping a glass of, say, Bandol or Cotes du 
Rhone — or perhaps a warming whiskey 
cocktail — while nibbling a plate of fine local 
cheese. Better still if you’re ensconced on a plush leather 
couch while gazing out a window at frosty City Hall Park. 

This describes one of the comfiest seating options at 
the Gryphon, which opened on the corner of Main and 
St. Paul streets in mid-September. It’s owned by hus- 
band-and-wife team Paige Gross and Tom Chadwick, 
and Gross’ ex-husband, Andrea Gross, is the head chef. 


The Gryphon is the latest in a series of restaurants 
— which have included Ramen (Japanese) and Souza's 
(Brazilian) — to occupy the first floor of the Vermont 
House over the past several years. But the room seems 
better suited to a classic American eatery than anything 
else. Painted in subdued tones of gray and burgundy 
and trimmed in gold, the dining room boasts soaring 
ceilings and ornate crown moldings, mock columns 
tucked into corners and walls, and oak wainscoting. 
Its lengthy, elegant bar recalls a hotel lobby cantina, 
brought back from the days of top hats and tails. 

As the Gryphon is just steps from the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts, preshow dinners would seem to 
be its calling card. To succeed at that, the place should 
satisfy several needs: It must be formal enough for a date, 
affordable enough for diners who’ve already shelled out 
money for theater tickets, and efficient enough to get 
everyone served and out the door before showtime. 

Perhaps most importantly, a pretheater restaurant 
must be broadly accessible, appealing both to older 
couples en route to a Broadway revival and to millenni- 
als heading to a rock concert. For extra points, the place 
could remain open for post-show nightcaps and snacks. 

The good news is the Gryphon accomplishes all 
these things with plenty of grace and zero fuss. I’ve 
enjoyed several fine meals there (some as a critic, some 
not) — during lunch and dinner, on Flynn nights and 
not. And though I’ve heard that at least one of the 
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A Time to Cure 

VERMONT SALUMI INTRODUCES 
A DRY-CURED SAUSAGE 
Since founding Vermont 
salumi in 2011, peter colman 
has wanted to make a cured 
salami. But until recently, the 
Italian-born, Vermont-raised 
meat man has stuck to fresh 
sausages — salty, savory pork 
tinged with pepper or wine 
and packed into natural hog 
casings. They’re fantastic, 
but cured they are not. 

Though Colman had 
worked under Italian 
butchers and salumieri, he 
encountered challenges 
navigating the complex web 
of rules governing cured- 
meat production. Creating 
a viable HACCP (hazard 
analysis and critical control 
points) plan for a dry-curing 
operation took longer than 
he'd hoped. 

In early 2013, Colman’s 
HACCP plan (the first to win 
approval for cured salami in 
Vermont, he believes) was 
approved, and he set to work 
on his first independent 
cures. Though Colman was 
working with extremely 
fresh, locally raised pork 
that he butchered himself, 
it took him more than a year 
to produce something he felt 
comfortable selling. “I wasn't 
that happy with the way they 


were coming out six months 
ago,” Colman says. 

But after months of 
testing the recipe — the 
salumi must age for about 
three weeks — the butcher 
says he’s making some of the 
best salami this side of the 
Atlantic. Deep ruby red in 
color, the dry, ready-to-eat 
meat is coated in a bloomy 
white rind and flecked with 
pockets of rich, creamy fat. “I 
finally got it," Colman says. 

He dubbed the sausage 
‘‘Pepe’’: Italian for pepper, 
and an homage to the first 
butcher he worked with 
in Italy. Colman’s first 
dry-cured product, which 
he says closely mirrors the 
traditional Umbrian salame 
style, won the award for 
best artisanal (non-cheese) 
food product at the Vermont 

CHEESEMAKERS FESTIVAL this 

past July. 

Now Colman is looking 
to branch out. Though he 
works in a temperature- 
controlled setting in the mad 
river food hub in Waitsfield, 
he says meat curing tradi- 
tionally takes place in the 
colder months. This fall 
he’s been working on new 
recipes: one with fennel and 
orange zest, another spiked 
with peppery heat. He says 


Sweet Deal 

WAITSFIELD BAKERY EXPANDS TO RICHMOND 
Fans of lisa curtis’ sweet simone s coconut cupcakes, bagels 
and caneles will soon be able to skip a trip to the Mad 
River Valley. Her baked goods will remain on sale at the 
Sweet Spot bakery her family owns at 40 Bridge Street in 
Waitsfield. But in January, Curtis will strike out on her 
own with a bakery called Sweet Simone's at a different 40 
Bridge Street — in Richmond. 

Curtis, who lives in Huntington, says the closure of 
on the rise bakery inspired her to bring Sweet Simone’s to 
her own backyard. “This is my community,” she explains. 
“This is my home. This is where I go food shopping; these 
are the people I know.” 

With Sweet Simone’s right next door to the recently 
closed Bridge Street Cafe space, soon to be known as 
hatchet tap & table, and up the street from kitchen table 
bistro’s new parkside kitchen, Curtis sees it as the begin- 
ning of a new Richmond culinary corridor. 



Now Curtis is working on transforming the “blank” 
space that was most recently Richmond Beverage into 
a bakery. A sizable new kitchen will supply the bakeries 
in both towns and host the production of Curtis’ highly 
detailed wedding cakes and other catering commissions. 

Curtis’ sister, sarina sulisano, and her brother-in- 
law, John vitko. will continue to run the Sweet Spot in 
Waitsfield and supply Sweet Simone’s with their small- 
batch scours honor ice cream. 

Tables at the front of Sweet Simone’s will give custom- 
ers places to stop and settle in for espresso, pastries or ice 
cream. Curtis adds that, with more space, she'll introduce 
more pastries made from laminated dough, such as crois- 
sants and Danishes. Bagel production and bread making 
will likewise grow. 

Don’t look for lunch at Sweet Simone’s, besides a few 
small items such as prepared flatbread slices or stromboli. 
Curtis plans to leave that to the new businesses nearby. 
“We’re making sure we’re all complementing each other,” 
she says. That’s sweet news for Richmond. 
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Gryphon’s early preshow dinners was 
a disaster, during my visits service was 
uniformly smooth. Also, the Gryphon 
has become my regular cocktail haunt. 

When it comes to mixed drinks, I’m 
fond of the classics: Manhattan, Old 
Fashioned, Julep, Negroni, Aviation, 
egg flip, sour, fizz. Their names, paraded 
across a page, sound like eccentric 
guests at a quirky party. The Gryphon’s 
menu is filled with these quintessential 
boozy potions that welcome grown-ups 
to dinner. No appletinis or pomegranate 
Cosmos here. 

But keeping to the canon doesn't pre- 
clude lead bartenders Niall McMahon 
and Kat Funk from teaching old cock- 
tails new tricks. The Fall Flip, mixed 
with bourbon and a couple of liqueurs, 
is an autumnal take on that old-school 
class of cocktails made with milk or 
egg and shaken until a lip-coating froth 
forms on top. It’s a mellow cocktail, 
sweet enough for before or after dinner, 
and delectable during a meal, as well. 


The Basilisk Egg, another flip-style 
drink, is a citrusy gin confection that re- 
calls a Pisco Sour, while the Sage Julep, 
served in a glittering crystal glass, is just 
what it sounds like. At $8 to $10 apiece, 
the drinks aren’t cheap, but they’re 
mixed with top-shelf liquors and are 
strong enough that one or two can en- 
gender a solid buzz. 

The wine list hits most of the world’s 
major wine-producing regions, and 
bottles are reasonably priced at $50 or 
less — most of them around $30. 

The dinner menu treads a similarly 
well-worn path. On one of my early 
visits, there was no arguing with a 
bubbling bowl of French onion soup 
($6). The melty blanket of Swiss and 
Parmesan cheeses shrouded a chewy 
baguette crouton tucked into a dark, 
savory broth and stewed onions. 
Another night, hearty New England- 
style seafood chowder, its light, milky 
broth speckled with melted butter, 
was loaded with shellfish, haddock, 
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potatoes and corn ($8). It was filling 
enough for a light meal, as good chow- 
der should be. 

The Gryphon’s food is not hyperlo- 
cal, though the chef makes an effort to 
source from Vermont producers when 
he can. A cheese plate serves up cheeses 
from Shelburne Farms, Blue Ledge 
Farm and von Trapp Farmstead, and the 
bar is rife with local beers and spirits. 
But standards such as their stellar, af- 
fordably priced soups transcend farm- 
to-table and locavore trends. 

Those movements have taught us 
about mindful sourcing and attention 
to quality, but there is little reason to be 
dogmatic, particularly in a landlocked 
northern state where temperatures dip 
below freezing for months, and where, 
according to recent census data, the av- 
erage annual per-capita income hovers 
around $28,000. 

During a recent lunch, velvety 
seafood grits ($14, lunch; $23, dinner) 
came topped with succulent, springy 
sea scallops and blushing jumbo 
shrimp, lightly seared in white wine 
and olive oil and finished with lobster 
butter. At dinner on another night, 
ruby-red Caribbean ahi tuna ($20) was 
so tender that the acid from a lemon 
squeeze burned pale marks into its 
surface. Served on a bed of peppery 
arugula dressed in light vinaigrette, 
the dish tasted like a decadent celebra- 
tion of good taste and health. 

I haven’t been to the Gryphon for 
brunch, but, according to social media 
accounts, it serves a Bloody Mary 
crowned with shrimp and pickles; 
bagels with cream cheese, lox, red onion 
and capers; and Belgian-style waffles 
topped with strawberries and ice cream. 

On another night, at a birthday 
meal I attended (not for review), my 
friend’s grilled rainbow trout ($18) was 
an impressive whole fish, deboned and 


stuffed with herbs and veggies, served 
with well-seasoned, roasted potatoes. 
The fish was moist and flaky, the pota- 
toes creamy. It all coalesced into a beau- 
tifully rustic but nuanced dish. 

Wherever they come from, the 
Gryphon's meats are exceptionally fresh 
and high quality. A 12-ounce New York 
strip was fork-tender and supple, and, 
just as I ordered, cooked a perfectly 
bloody rare. Soused in a tangy shiitake 
mushroom jus that doubled as gravy for 
buttery mashed potatoes, the Gryphon’s 
strip was the best — and most affordable, 
at $28 — restaurant steak I’d enjoyed in 
many moons. 

That same night, a tall tenderloin filet 
($33), also rich and juicy, came with hot, 
crisped, bacon-wrapped shrimp, which 
were a delightful surfy-turfy snack that 
smacked of a suburban cocktail party 
circa 1979. 

For dessert, a vanilla-bean bread 
pudding ($8) was delightfully egg}' and 
warm, while a silky-smooth chocolate 
mousse ($8) was flecked with soft dark 
chocolate, making for a climactic, deca- 
dent finish. 

Lunches are less formal, with lighter, 
less-expensive fare. One afternoon last 
week, a silky smooth bowl of tomato 
bisque was served with a hefty grilled- 
cheese sandwich oozing with Swiss, 
provolone and cheddar layered be- 
tween thick-cut, golden-crisp slices of 
fluffy, white toast. Although I can easily 
make something similar at home, at $8, 
this soup and sandwich was worth a 

Despite its resounding successes 
on most counts, the Gryphon is not 
perfect. There were times when the 
service needed more polish and meals 
arrived slowly. (Theatergoers should 
allow ample time for dinner.) From 
the kitchen, I experienced only minor 
misfires, such as too little salt or spice to 
enliven a dish. 

And while I often take issue with 
menus like the Gryphon’s, where the 
food is not particularly challenging (as a 
critic, I hunger for meals that make me 
think), the Gryphon gets enough right 
that it’s a real pleasure to dine there. 

You can go and enjoy a fantastic cock- 
tail, a killer bowl of soup and likely the 
best steaming seafood grits this Yankee 
state has to offer. When a restaurant can 
execute the classics, in a classic setting, 
with good, friendly service, it’s enough 
to give this critic pause. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

489-5699. thegryphonvtcom 
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Notes From 
Underground 

Secret eats from Norwich's Osteria Chiara al Forno 


O n the night of November 15 
in Norwich, the sky was an 
endless expanse of black silk 
marred only by distant stars. 
And it was finger-numbingly, chill-you- 
to-the-bone freezing. 

But at 1011 Route 5 North, 30 people 
chose to eat outside. 

Some jockeyed for a spot by the bon- 
fire behind Karin Rothwell’s pottery 
studio. Others looked at an outdoor 
display of her wares: animal-shaped 
salt-and-pepper shakers; elegant, 
wavy-textured teapots; and green- 
stained, flower-shaped vessels. But 
those seeking warmth stood by Steve 
Ferraris and Kiflu Kidane as they lifted 


their pizza peels in and out of the fiery 

Some say hunger is the best sauce. 
But combine hunger with below-30-de- 
gree temperatures, and a steaming-hot 
mushroom-and-truffle-oil pizza fresh 
from a 900-degree oven might equal one 
of the best gustatory experiences money 

Once four or five pies had disap- 
peared (the herbaceous Margherita 
went especially fast), diners were in- 
vited inside the studio, adjacent to the 
home of married couple Ferraris and 
Rothwell. Tables were set with bottles of 
San Pellegrino and homemade crackers 
topped with rosemary and black pepper. 


I shared a table with two retired cou- 
ples, one of which never misses a dinner. 
“We always have them on the list. We 
just wait to hear from them if they can’t 
come,” Rothwell said. The couple knew 
to bring their own wine and were happy 
to share it with the rest of the table. 
Behind one large party, a chalkboard 
menu in Italian detailed the courses to 
come — all nine of them. 

What started as a series of dinner 
parties among friends became a business 
four years ago this month. “I knew that 


More food after the 
classifieds section. page4s 



food 


I didn’t want to open a restaurant,” said 
Ferraris, an internationally touring per- 
cussionist whose credits include playing 
on Phish alum Mike Gordon’s albums. 
“Owning a restaurant is all-consuming, 
and I have a lot of other commitments 
and interests. But I always enjoyed 
speculating what it would be like.” 

When a group of Ferraris' qualified 
friends expressed interest in helping 
him find out, Osteria Chiara al Fomo was 
born — and named for his now-teenage 
daughter. Dinners are served one day a 
month to guests who reserve by email. 

Illuminated by a few strands of strate- 
gically placed Christmas lights, geriatri- 
cian and professor Daniel Stadler served 
up a Dickensian-era flaming punch. 
He isn’t the only staffer with a day job. 
Ferraris has taught African drumming at 
the University of Vermont for a decade. 
Kidane is the lead singer and dancer 
of their Afro-pop ensemble New Nile 
Orchestra. Pastry chef Linda Hazard 
spends her days as a physical therapist. 

In fact, most of the dozen or so paid 
and unpaid staff work in the medical 
field. With its infrequent service, their 
underground restaurant is more about 
what one guest that night called “love on 
a plate” than pulling a profit. Ferraris said 
the dinners bring in roughly the same 
amount of income the couple earned by 
renting the space as an apartment. 

Each month before Osteria’s dinner, 
Rothwell’s studio is transformed. 
“Where there was clay on the floor 
a week before, you’re eating there,” 
Rothwell said. “It’s a big move.” So big 
that she has to ply her trade in three- 
week cycles, regularly transporting her 
supplies to the basement, backyard and 
anywhere else she can stash them out of 
the way. 

But it’s worth it: At the meal, diners 
eat and drink from more than 200 of 
Rothwell’s one-of-a-kind, earthy, tex- 
tured vessels in seemingly innumerable 
hues of blue, green and brown. Made 
specifically for the events, the dishes 
are available for diners to purchase. At 
the November dinner, one guest bought 
all 10 of the plates that he and his table- 

As service began, a few curtains sepa- 
rated the four tables of 30 diners from 
the tightly packed kitchen staff. Ferraris 
and Kidane had moved inside, where 
the latter madly washed dishes. Stacey 
Wilson and Hazard's son, Jack, joined 
the kitchen crew. The Stadlers' son, 
Henry, and the host couple’s son, Cyrus 
Rothwell-Ferraris, were home from col- 
lege to assist the three generations of 
friends who pitch m to make the dinners 
happen. Daughters Chiara Rothwell- 
Ferraris and Lily Stadler were servers, 


crisply dressed in black slacks and white 
button-downs. 

The girls began their work by care- 
fully explaining each of the cinque 
sapori on the antipasto plate. According 
to Ferraris, his five-item signature dish 
is meant to replicate the experience of 
eating family-style antipasti in Italy, but 
it's served on individual plates for diners 
who prefer not to share. 

Three ricotta gnocchi, crisped in 
browned butter, crowned each plate, cov- 



FERRARIS' MENU IS FULL 
OF UNEXPECTED DELIGHTS, 

LIKE UNWRAPPING EDIBLf 
PRESENTS EACH MONTH. 



ered in fat squiggles of balsamic reduc- 
tion. A rectangle of polenta came topped 
with roasted peppers, beside a tall chunk 
of cheesy eggplant Parmigiana. 

At the last minute, Ferraris had come 
across a stock of smelt. He served them 
marinated and covered in fresh herbs. 
Fish also appeared in battered, deep- 
fried sage leaves stuffed with anchovies. 
The salty, greasy bite bloomed with the 
combined flavors of Italy and Vermont. 

This fusion is a touchstone of Osteria 
Chiara: Italian cuisine with a Vermont 
terroir. For the zuppa course, Ferraris 
had made a ribollita using the last of 
the family’s late-fall crops. Butternut 
squash filled homemade ravioli dusted 


with lemon zest and gingerbread 
crumbs. “The foundation of authentic 
Italian cooking is really to work with the 
freshest, highest-quality ingredients,” 
Ferraris remarked. “In many ways, that’s 
the secret. If you’re working with fresh, 
local, high-quality ingredients, you’re 
halfway there.” 

Ferraris had a specific tradition in 
mind when he named his restaurant an 
osteria. Most eateries in Italy are catego- 
rized as a ristorante, trattoria or osteria, 
in descending order of formality. Osterie 
are often located in homes or inns that 
serve homestyle food. 

Ferraris came to love the osteria ex- 
perience in 1994, when he toured Italy 
regularly with the band Michael Ray & 
the Cosmic Krewe. Since then, he’s made 
it back to the motherland a couple of 
times a year, always eating ravenously — 
and studiously. Some of his most memo- 
rable meals occur when a native musi- 
cian introduces him to a favorite eater)', 
he says. "It always ends up being a long 
drive on a country road to some estate or 
house in the country — getting out of the 
car and smelling the wood-burning grill 
or oven,” Ferraris described. 

His own menu isn’t dogmatically 
Italian. Rather, it’s full of unexpected 
delights, like unwrapping edible pres- 
ents each month. At this meal, chunks of 
mint-dressed monkfish were wrapped in 
phyllo-like Moroccan warqa pastry that 
son Cyrus had made from scratch. 

An email sent to attendees the day 
before the dinner promised a surprise 
entree. The Italian word “coniglio” writ- 
ten on the chalkboard stumped most 
attendees — which is just what Rothwell 
intended. “When people hear ‘rabbit,’ 
they might be turned off,” she said. With 
the reveal delayed until just before serv- 
ing time, diners didn’t have time to panic 
before they found themselves tearing 
into the tender white meat. 

Ferraris had picked up his 10 pounds 
of coniglio from a small farm in East 
Randolph on the way home from his 
UVM class the previous Thursday. Sarah 
Natvig of Black Krim Tavern introduced 
him to that farmer, and to a guinea-fowl 
grower. Instead of using his usual home- 
made chicken stock for the restaurant’s 
soup, Ferraris prepared guinea-fowl 
broth and braised the rabbit in it. The 
guinea’s high fat content kept the rangy 
bunny moist atop its bed of coarsely 
ground, creamy polenta. 

Ferraris built the domed earth oven 
he uses for his monthly meals. The large 
mound has 10-inch-thick walls; it takes 
nearly a day for the rustic appliance to 
cool down. Once it’s heated, even in 
February, it only takes three minutes 
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Farm to Table Fresh 
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to bring a pizza from raw dough to 
bubbling cheese and crust, allowing 
Ferraris to serve his dinners year-round. 
Typically, pork roast, beans and potatoes 
might emerge from the oven through- 
out a meal; on this particular night, 
however, only the thin-crust pizzas and 
focaccia served with the cheese course 
Were cooked outside 

Building earth ovens has become 
one of Ferraris’ calling cards. The small 
oven in front of ArtsRiot in Burlington 
is the handiwork of one of his classes, 
though it can’t be used until it has been 
placed on a trailer with a license plate 
to comply with the city’s ordinance out- 
lawing open fires. 

While Ferraris may not be turning 
out pizzas at ArtsRiot any time soon, 
he is open to serving Osteria Chiara 
dinners at locations outside his wife’s 
studio, and sans magical oven. He 
said that “quite a few times,” he and 
his team have prepared multicourse 
meals for company dinners and special 
events. 

Not that Osteria Chiara isn't a special 
event in its own right. Dinner wound 


down with coffee service — Italian 
espresso, certo — and ricotta-stuffed 
pears burnished with caramel sauce. 
The din surrounding the dinner died 
down as the multigenerational guests 
exchanged email addresses. Many 
would see one another again at the 
next meal on December 6. Ferraris said 
future dinners will take place on the 
first Saturday of the month. 

“This whole concept really captures 
people’s imaginations,” he said with 
satisfaction. “People come because it's 
captured their imaginations before they 
come. Then, once they experience it, 
they want to tell other people about it." 

If the Osteria Chiara crew keeps it 
up, their restaurant may not remain un- 
derground for long. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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he’s toying with the 
idea of a liver salami, as 
well. “I think that could 
be a real cult favorite,” 
Colman says — though, 
via phone, he sounds 
sheepish about its 
marketability to a wider 
audience. 

Whatever the butcher 
comes up with, it will be 
available (as are his other 
offerings, including Pepe) 
at markets and co-ops 
that carry locally made 
foods, such as healthy 
living and city market in 
the Burlington area, and 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN COOP in 

Montpelier. 

— H.P.E. 

Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Bamboo Hut is dead, 
long live pho nguyen. Last 
week, the new restaurant 
opened at 1130 North 
Avenue. Owner phuong 
lam helmed Bamboo Hut 
and Phuong’s Kitchen 
in the same space before 
that. 

Why the change? 

“We have a new chef 
and a new manager, so 
our food is a little bit 
different,” Lam explains. 
While Bamboo Hut 
emphasized Thai cuisine 
over Vietnamese, new 
chef nguyen bo focuses 
primarily on Vietnamese 
noodle dishes. Lam says 
Bo has put particular 


effort into perfecting his 
hu tieu mi, a pork-based 
noodle soup that also 
contains shrimp, quail 
eggs and veggies. It’s 
joined by several new 
spicy noodle stir-fries, 
including one made with 
calamarL 

Fans of pad Thai, 
drunken noodles and 
Thai curries can still 
dig into those classics at 
Pho Nguyen alongside 
pho and banh xeo. On 
Wednesdays, they can do 
so with cheap beer — all 
bottles go for $1.99 that 
day. 


Earlier this month, 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD 

debuted Seasons in a 
Vermont Vineyard: The 
Shelburne Vineyard 
Cookbook Penned by 
vineyard marketing 
and web guru lisa 
cassell-arms, the book 
was a joint project of 
the greater Shelburne 
Vineyard community 
and extended family. “I 
tried to get everybody 
involved,” Cassell-Arms 
says. “Everyone at the 
vineyard has some little 
piece of the book.” 

Cassell-Arms culled 
recipes from winery 
employees, friends and 
family. “We collected 
dishes from different 
places,” she says. “Some 
come from family, and 


they’re old recipes 
that have been passed 
down.” Self-published 
at Burlington-based 
Queen City Printers, the 
book also features essays 
from vineyard founders 
gail and ken albert and 
winemaker scott prom. 

In effect, Seasons takes a 
snapshot of the life of the 
vineyard and its people, 
via the food they like to 
eat and make. 

The recipes, which 
are accompanied by 
lush, full-color photos by 
Burlington photographer 
David Seaver, are wine- 
oriented, whether they 
feature wine as an ingre- 
dient or simply pair well 
with a particular product 
of the vineyard. “Wine 
and food go together,” 
says Ken Albert, “and 
[the book] was a natural 
way to [show] that. It 
also gives us a vehicle for 
explaining what we’re 
doing here.” 

The cookbook is now 
available, alongside the 
vineyard’s award-win- 
ning Vermont wines and 
a handful of other local 
products, in its Route 7 
tasting room. 

— H.P.E. 


Looking for an uncom- 
mon treat to grace your 
holiday table? agricola 
farm in Panton is selling 
porchetta made from 
its suckling pigs. Italian 
native farmer alessandra 
rellini uses whole piglets 
in her Old World roasts 
stuffed with garlic, rose- 
mary and myrtle. A whole 
porchetta weighs in at be- 
tween 30 and 40 pounds; 
customers can buy pieces 
starting at eight pounds. 
The deboned hogs are 
available from December 
15 through the end of 
February. 

— A.L. 

CONNECT 
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Versatile Virtuoso 


Mix George Benson’s guitar playing with Quincy Jones’ arrangements, 
add Jamiroquai’s grooves and Earth, Wind & Fire’s vocals, and you get 
Vladimir Cetkar. Brimming with style, the multitalented Macedonian 
guitarist and vocalist also composes, arranges and produces his 
original music. Described by Time Out New York as “George Michael 
fronting Steely Dan in a cocktail bar,” Cetkar channels the 1970s and 
'80s, interweaving pop, soul and disco into jazz. Currently based 
in New York City, the Berklee College of Music grad heads north to 
Norwich University, where it’s safe to say he'll deliver a performance 
to remember. 


VLADIMIR CETKAR 




PAULASBELL 


RICHARD BLANCO 


A Way With Words 
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Stage Veteran 

Over his 45-year career, guitarist Paul 
Asbell has performed with Muddy 
Waters, John Lee Hooker and Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, to name a few. Blessed with a 
winning combination of technical skill 
and buoyant creativity, Asbell reimagines 
blues and jazz standards alongside old- 
time tunes and original compositions. 
A native of Chicago, he relocated to 
Vermont in 1971 and, judging by his 
onstage success, the Green Mountain 
State is a musical match made in heaven 
for Asbell. A founding member of the 
jazz-fusion group Kilimanjaro and the 
Unknown Blues Band, the time-tested 
talent now shines as a solo artist. 


Fantastical Fun 

The adventures of Bilbo Baggins take a new 
turn when No Strings Marionette Company 
brings The Hobbit to the stage. Two years in 
the making, this adaptation of J.R.R. Tolkien's 
spellbinding story brings audience members 
of all ages on an adventure into Middle- 
earth. There, Bilbo, a band of dwarves and a 
wandering wizard embark on a treasure hunt 
rife with danger and mystery. Blending music 
and awe-inspiring marionette manipulation, 
Dan Baginski and Barbara Paulson bring 
handcrafted puppets to life in the company’s 
most ambitious production to date. Featuring 
master craftsmanship and eye-catching sets, 
the show captures the magic of this mythical 
tale down to the last detail. 


DEC.3ITALKS 


I n January 2013, Richard 
Blanco read his original 
poem "One Today" at 
President Obama's second 
inauguration. Then 44, the 
prize-winning poet was the 
youngest person to ever 
deliver the inaugural poem. 

He was also the first Hispanic, 
the first immigrant and the 
first openly gay man to do 
so. Born in Spain to Cuban 
exiles, Blanco immigrated to 
the U.S. as an infant. Themes 
of cultural identity thread 
through his three poetry 
collections and recently 
released memoir The Prince of 
los Cocuyos. Blanco shares his 
story in “Becoming American: 
An Inaugural Poet's Journey" 
as part of the Vermont 
Humanities Council's First 
Wednesdays lecture series. 



CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 



Performances: 
December 2nd & 3rd at 7:30 pm 
FLYNN SPACE, 147 Main Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Admission free, but please bring 


El Follow us at www.focebook.tom/champtheotre 


calendar 


VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 18-50. Earn up to $2030. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 

656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 
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WHITE IS THE 
NEW BLACK. 


JOIN US FOR WHITE SATURDAY 
I NOVEMBER 27! 

• GIFTS WITH PURCHASE (whiles^ last) 
•REFRESHMENTS 

$ioo GIFT CARD GIVEAWAY 


WED. 26 « P.52 


'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': Miserly Mr. Scrooge gets 


THU. 27 


holidays 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: Juried artists, crafts- 

COMMUNITY THANKSGIVING DINNER: Neighbors 

ings. Bethany Church. Montpelier. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free; preregister for delivery. Info. 229-9151. 

JERICHO COMMUNITY THANKSGIVING DINNER: 

Raceway, Jericho, noon-3 p.m. Free. Info. 899-2949. 

MAD RIVER VALLEY TURKEY TROT: Before Filling 

STOWE THANKSGIVING DINNER: Families fill up 
Lodge. Stowe. 1-8 p.m. $20-54: free for kids under 
SWEETWATERS THANKSGIVING: The Church 

864-9800. 

THANKSGIVING DINNER: Diners pile their plates 

Info. 583-2800. 

THANKSGIVING GIVING THANKS: A grateful 

Zenith Studio. Montpelier. 10-11:30 a.m. S16. Info. 

THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY CELEBRATION: 

S17.50-35; preregister. Info. 583-6800. 


FRI.28 


community 

REMINISCE GROUP: Folks ages 70 and up chat 
Activity Center. 12:45-2:15 p.m. Free. Info, 223-251 


8ALLR00M & LATIN DANCING: WALTZ: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 pm. $6-14. Info. 862-2269. 

MAD ROBIN CONTRA DANCE: Falks In dean. 

dance 8-11 p'm. $5-10. Info. 503-1251. 


BLACK FRIDAY BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy donors give 
a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Inro. 800-733-2767. 

film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIE MARATHON: Films 

8. 4 p.m. Free with admission, $10.50-13.50. Info, 
077-324-6386. 


BENEFIT ART SALE: Shoppers stock upon prints. 

Info. 862-8752. 

bazaars 

PUTNEY CRAFT TOUR: Art lovers embark on a 




LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 
LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend of singing and 
Activity Center. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 223-251B. 

REFRESHING VINYASA YOGA: A lively practice 


YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their prac- 


ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: See THU.27. 


THANKSGIVING WEEKEND: A 19th-century 

14; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 457-2355. 

EARLY BIRO MATH: One plus one equals run! 

434-3035. 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 



ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Naturalist- 

Donations: preregister. Into. 229-6206. 



GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy 





theater 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': SeeWED.26. 

GOLDEN DRAGON ACROBATS: Award-winning 



& 7 p.m. $20-52. Info, 750-4634. 



words 

WORDICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 





SAT.29 

bazaars 

WOMEN'S FESTIVAL OF CRAFTS: Handmade wares 



community 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: See 


dance 

'THE NUTCRACKER': Local dance students join 



SIMON & ANDREW PEARCE: The founder of the 


film 


WARREN MILLER'S 'NO TURNING BACK': The 



food & drink 

HOT CHOCOLATE TASTING & COOKIE 
DECORATING: Sips of fair-trade hot cocoa pave 



RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 






health & fitness 

SWEET SURRENDER YOGA: A Vinyasa-based 



holidays 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: SeeTHU.27. 
CHRISTMAS CRAFT SHOW: Tasty eats and baked 



CHRISTMAS IN THE PARK: Folks tap into the holi- 



HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR: Artisans olTer one-of-a-kind 



HOLIDAY FAIR: See FRI.28. 

LADIES' NIGHT OUT WOMEN'S CHORUS: Harpist 



THANKSGIVING WEEKEND: See FRI.2S. 





Info. 264-5660. 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Students in grades 1 



QoL'oeNDiuqoN Aqicmts 


Friday, November 28 

3:00 & 7:00 pm 


. *% * *’ • 

■% *[>m ’’ 


Impossible contortions, 
spectacular juggling, 
daring aerial stunts, and 
spell-binding acrobatics! 


SprucePeahArts.org I 802-760-4634 


slu wu rail® o« 


OFF 


ENTIRE PURCHASE 

| This cou^^ntitles you to a 20% DISCOUNT on your next 
total purcftse of regular price HOMKPORT merchandise, 
excluding clearance and sale items, delivery and other 
service charges. Coupon must be redeemed at the time 
1 of purchase. Offer does not apply to prior purchases. 

>t be used to purchase gift cards and is 
not valid in combination with any other coupon or discount. 
Coupon is valid at HOMEPORT, 52 Church St. 
on the Marketplace, Burlington, VT 863-4644 ( 

Offe^ tod November 28th-30th, 2014 
ot included in this promotion FP 


Decor Furniture Housewares Gifts Toys 





LOCALLY OWNED + OPERATED • THREE GENERATIONS OF BOUCHETTS 

52 Church St., Burlington 863-4644 

HOMEPfRT 

www.homeportonline.com Holiday Hours 11/28+thru Dec: Mon-Sat I0A-9P Sun 11A-6P 




calendar 



VT PT 


www.groennfell.co 
856 Hercules Dr. 
Colchester, VT 


A certified Postural Restoration Center, 

dedicated to providing one-on-one care. 


Currently accepting new patients 


266 College St. Burlington 802-497-0736 www.vtphysicaltherapy.com 


Hog Roast, Live Music, 
Bonfire, St ^oufse) Mead! 


ORNAMENTS 


Buy 6 
get the T 1 " 
FREE! 


(Exclusions apply.) 


Our therapists specialize in: 


Midwinter Fest 

at Groennfell Meadery 

Saturday, December 13, 2-10 pm 
Free Admission & Free FoodL 


pre/post-surgical rehabilitation 
custom orthotics 


aquatic therapy balance and gait training 
sports rehabilitation TMJ dysfunction 


time in "Star of the Sea: Medieval and Renaissance 

gested donation. Info. 373-7597. 

PAUL AS8ELL: the gifted guitarist dazzles music 

Theater. Montpelier, 4 & 6 p.m. $15. Info. 229-0598. 

outdoors 


8-9:45 a.m. Free; preregister Info, 434-2167. 

seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

theater 

•AUTUMN PORTRAITS': Funny, touching and 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.26, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'THE HOBBIT': The adventures of Bilbo Baggins 


'UNDER MILK WOOD': See FRI.28. 

words 

INDIES FIRST: VERMONT AUTHORS WORKING FOR 
PHOENIX BOOKS: Lit lovers hit the stacks, where 

Free. Info. 448 3350. 


SUN. 30 


Canadian Club. Barre Town. 8 a.m. -1:30 p.m. S2-5. 

PUTNEY CRAFT TOUR: See FRI.28. 

VENDOR & CRAFT FAIR: Shoppers stock up on eye- 
Essex Junction. 1:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 310-6821. 
WOMEN'S FESTIVAL OF CRAFTS: 

a.m.-Sp.m. 


OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: 


BALKAN FOLK DANCING: 

Synagogue, Burlington. 3-6 p.m. $0. Info, 540-1020. 
THE NUTCRACKER': See SAT.29. 1 p.m. 




health & fitness 

NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, d; 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 

Yoga, Montpelier. 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 suggested 


ADVENT CONCERT: Soprano Anneliese von 

Free; donations accepted. Info, 462-313B. 


$5. Info, 496-5997. 

LADIES' NIGHT OUT WOMEN'S CHORUS: See 

SAT.29. The Church on the Hill, Weston. 3:30 p.m. 
Info. 775-8004. 

THANKSGIVING WEEKEND: See FRI.28. 


KIDS YOGA: Yogis ages 3 through 7 gain strength 
Grateful Yoga. Montpelier. 4:15-5:15 p.m. $12. Info, 


Books. Essex. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 872-7111. Phoenix 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: youngsters 

i. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Pa rtez- 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 

LOUISE ROOMET TURKEY LANE TURKEY TROT: 


MUD TALK: SHARKS!: Emmy Award-winning 


theater 

'A CHRISTMAS CAROL': See WED.26. 2 p.m. 
UNDER MILK WOOD': See FRI.28. 2 p.m. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SLVt 


MON.l 


LIFE DRAWING: Artists use their own materials 



community 

PUBLIC HEARING: the Williston Selectboard hosts 



dance 

EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 





AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy hu- 



games 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: An 



holidays 


kids 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 



STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter 



language 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 



music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt. 



talks 


SHERI & RICHARD LARSEN: The international trav- 



TUE.2 





dance 



environment 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH PRESENTATIONS: 

In collaboration with the Vermont Department 
or Health. Middlebury College students share 



AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See MON.l. 

film 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'EVOLUTION OF A 
CRIMINAL': Darius Clark Monroe's compelling 



KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 



PEACE & POPCORN: Like-minded cinephiles pick a 



Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. B63-2345. 

games 



GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 


health & fitness 





FLYhHTiX' 


.org 



12/4 TH 

SWEET HONEY 

12/10 WE VT Stage Company 


IN THE ROCK 

WINTER TALES 


“Celebrating the Holydays” 

FlynnSpace (12/10-14) 


MainStage 

12/11 TH Broadway National Tour 


SERANI LIVE 

“SISTER ACT” 


Venue Nightclub 

MainStage 

12/5 FR 

Warren Miller's 

1 2/1 2 FR Nebraska Theatre Caravan 


“NO TURNING BACK” 

“A CHRISTMAS 


MainStage 

CAROL” 


ANONYMOUS 4 

MainStage 


UVM Recital Hall 

ORIANA SINGERS 


ANOTHER BEAVER 

Congregational Church 


POND CHRISTMAS 

12/13 SA VSO 


FlynnSpace (12/5-6) 

HOLIDAY POPS 

12/6 SA 

vso 

MainStage 


MASTERWORKS 

TWISTA 


MainStage 

Venue Nightclub 


TIM BRICK’S BIG 

12/14 SU VYO ORCHESTRA 


TEXAS SEND OFF 

CHORUSPALOOZA 


Venue Nightclub 

MainStage 


BELLA VOCE 

12/18 TH FLYNN SHOW 


HOLIDAY CONCERT 

CHOIRS 


First Baptist Church (12/6-7) 

FlynnSpace (12/18-19) 

12/7 SU 

THE VERMONT 

1 2/20 SA Vermont Bal let Theater 


CHORAL UNION 

“THE NUTCRACKER” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 

MainStage (12/20-21) 

1 2/9 TU 

National Theatre Live 

12/31 WE NEW YEAR’S EVE 


“JOHN” 

SYMPHONY GALA 


Palace 9 Cinemas 

Sheraton Hotel & 


VYO VT CHORUS & 
CONCERT CHORALE 

Elly-Long Music Center 

Conference Center 


ON SALE AND COMING SOON 

Capitol Steps • Disney's “Beauty and the Beast'' • Sesame Street Live • Brit Floyd 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 


s 



Leniivs 


Shop at Lenny's for the best service and selection, and we will guarantee the 
working man and woman the lowest possible price on all Carhartt products. 
From rugged outerwear and durable pants, to insulated overalls and a variety 
of accessories, Carhartt has you covered, with Lenny’s Low Price Guarantee. 


Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh {jjj] lennyshoe.< 


BLACK FRIDAY 

AND SMALL BUSINESS 
SATURDAY SPECIAL! 

25 % off A 


Your Growth is Our Growth: No experience required! 
Apply online before January 4, 2015 at: 


-VERMONT 


Register online at www.runvermont.org/firstrun 

Everyone registered before November 30 will be entered into a drawing for a 
guaranteed and complimentary entry into the 2015 Half Marathon Unplugged. 


Hannaford skirrck 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



'storewide sale 

25% OFF 

BLACK FRIDAY 


1 4,500+ mile fiber network in NY and NE 
1 Carrier-grade network; speeds to 100 gigabits 
1 Business voice, data, and Internet solutions: 
UN/WAN, Hosted PBX, Cisco IP Phones 


SMALL BUSINESS 

SATURDAY 


SOVERNET 


northernstage 


OPEN THANKSGIVING DAYk. 


CVMC 


CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 


1 0am-8pm 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


i-i e University o/Vermont health network 
Central Vermont Medical Center 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'FOLKTALES’: Good 
activities. Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.26. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents. Buttered Noodles. Willlston. 10-10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 764-1810. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: See MON.l. Robert Miller 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 

Library, Essex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.26. 

language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers de- 

5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beglnner-to- 

Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

Igbtq 

UNCORKED FOR A CAUSE: PRIDE CENTER OF 
VERMONT WINE AUCTION: Red or white? Revelers 

Burlington, 6-8 pjn. Bottle of wine. Info, 860-7812. 


BUILDING 
OPPORTUNITY. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 
ADAPTED BY MICHAEL WILSON 

A ghostly and magical tradition for the whole family! 

$15.00 Anytime Student /Child Tickets 

CELEBRATE THE HOLIDAYS AT NORTHERN STAGE NOW THROUGH DEC. 28 

802.296.7000 northernstage.org White River Junction, VT 


calendar 






r> @ EDELWEISS 

Climbing gear for you 


OFF 


A huge selection 
of packs and 
hydration systems! 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 

Scde 

r r 

30 % ' 


2@% OFF 

Camping gear & accessories 
make great gifts! 

i THERMAREST ' 


OUTDOOR RESEARCH 

Save on current • 
om top clothing L 

Marmot 

25% C 7 


37 Church Street 'brand specific sale dates may apply ^ 


deut 


vi yvui L/ciuy ^umici; 

25%OFF^ 

Black Diamond 

(888) 547 4327 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


DARK STAR ORCHESTRA: The 

Theatre. Rutland, 8 p.m. S29.75-34.75. Info. 775-0903. 

PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE CONCERT: Feel the beat! 

Info. 656-7776. 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH GUITAR ENSEMBLE: Student 

Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y..7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

THE DISH: A SERIES FOR INQUISITIVE EATERS: 


ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 

207. Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 
FRANK BRYAN: The UVM professor emeritus talks 


JAY PARINI: More than 20 centuries of cultural 

Rutland Free Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 773-1860. 
OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 

Rick Winston takes clnephiles behind the scenes of 

Center, 1:30 p.m. S5; free for OLU members. Info. 
454-1234. 

PAUL VINCENT: The Keene State College profes- 


POLLY YOUNG-EISENDRATH: Citing centuries-old 

Norwich Public Library, 7 p.m. Free, Info. 649-1184. 
RICHARD BLANCO: The poet reflects on being 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

ROBERT BONNER: In The Soldier's Pen: Letters 

Library, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 

SY MONTGOMERY: Images from the best-selling 


'IT'S A WONDERFUL LIFE’: Versatile actors and a 

Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 7 p.m, S10-15. Info. 
229-0492. 


'WET FEET. FRIES AND CATTLE: 'HOME OF THE 
BRAVE' THROUGH THE ARTS': Told from the per- 

5-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. (?) 



Fletcher Allen is now The University ofVermont Medical Center. 

To clearly reflect our position as one of the nation’s most respected academic medical centers, and proudly demonstre 
our strong ties to The University of Vermont, Fletcher Allen has become The University of Vermont Medical Center. Our 
name has changed but our goals are the same. We will continue to provide compassionate care, breakthrough research, 
and advanced clinical capabilities to our community. And by collaborating with three strong regional hospitals to form 
The University of Vermont Health Network, we are providing the best of community care and academic medicine to our 
patients. Together as one. we are the heart and science of medicine. 


University o/ Vermont 

MEDICAL CENTER 


The heart and science of medicine. 




Kids ages 5-13 wow the crowd with 
^ two-minute acts showcasing their 

talents. Performances by Urban ^Mgp, 
Dance Complex, Regal Gymnastics, 
McFadden Irish Dance Company 
and Very Merry Theatre provide 

additional entertainment. WyyM 

. Saturday, December 13, T 

at 12 p.m. V™ 

•• Higher Ground Ballroom 

Kids 6 & under free \ 

r $7 in advance, $10 at the door. 

Visit kidsvt.com/talentshow for ticket information 


teak# 

swm 


4-regal 

(gymnastics ‘Academy 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




ADVENTURES IN BOOK ARTS: 

ing! You'll also receive access 
to a digital handout with the 

Weekly on Sun.. Dec. 7. 74 & 27. 
1-3 p.m. Cost: 5740/3 days of 

Center. 72 North Champlain St, 


NEW YEAR OPEN STUDIO 

your 2075 New Year's intentions 

11. 18 & 25. Cost: $180/4 classes 

Burlington, 200 Main St., suite 
862-5302, topazweis@gmx.net 




burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 


CLAY: DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 
FOR UNFIRED CLAY: In this 


2 Thu., Dec. 4 S. 11. 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost. S60/person; S54/BCA 


735 Church St. Burlington. 


HOLIDAY BIRDCAGE PLANTERS: 

Info: 660-3505-2. 

INTRO TO FURNITURE MAKING: 


Woodworking School, 148 Main 


LIVING ORNAMENTS: Join us to 

Cost* $72.50/person + materials. 


person: $22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DIY DESIGN: WRAPPING PAPER. 
BAGS AND TAGS: Advanced 

$25.20/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Print Studio. 250 Main St.. 

DARKROOM PHOTO: Create 

Watson. Ages 8-72. Sat. Dec 73. 
7:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/person; 
$ 22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church St, 

PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 



HAND BUILDING: Instructor: 


a.m.-noon. Jan. 16-Mar. 6. Cost 
: $290. materials: 

i: Shelburne Craft 


14. 2-4 p.m. Cost $25/ 




$267. nonmembers: $290. 

Shelburne Craft School. 
Shelburne. Info: 985-3648. 




INTRO TO WOODWORKING: 

Instructor: Rachel Brydolf- 

Shaker-style hall table, talcing 

p.nt. Feb. 2-Apr. 6. Cost: $450/ 
person (members: $328.50. 

$65). Location: Shelburne 
Craft School, 64 Harbor Rd., 
Shelburne. Info: 9SS-3648, 

WAX PENDANT ADV. JEWELRY: 






B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 

Breakin', Funk. Jazz, Lyncal 
Ballets Pointe dance. Danielle 

end of May at SBHS. Cost: 550/ 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall. S. 
Burlington. Info: 497-0136. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

workout Location : 266 Pine St, 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Club, 20 Crowley St. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. S98-67S7, 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 


West African drums! Burlington 
Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m. Djembes are 


Djembe class is on Thu., 
p.m. $22/drop-in (no class 

come directly to the first class! . 
Location: Taiko Space & Capitol 
City Grange, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G. S 6672 Route 72. Burlington 
S Montpelier. Info: 999-4255. 


TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 


Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
on Mon.. 7-8:20 p.m. Taiko 

Wed., 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 
Parents Class on Tue., 4:30-5:20 

Register online or come directly 


Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 


p.m. Cost $10/l-hour class. 
Location: North End Studios. 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 

HOOP DANCE BEGINNER 

the first class. Students wil I be 

work. Every Thu., 7:30-8:45 p m.. 


Swan Dojo. 79 Church St suite 


6:50 p.m.. $72/4 weeks, and 
Montpelier Kids and Parents' 
Taiko class. 4:30-5:20 p.m.. 
$48/4 weeks: $90/parent +■ 


sessions Tor $210. All materials 
Burlington. 200 Main St. suite 
862-5302. topazwels@gmx.net 


flynn arts 

FLYMNARTS 

mr 


BUSINESS OF BEING AN ARTIST: 


St, Burlington. Info: 86S-4S48, 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: This intensive 

p,m. Cost: $30/person. Location: 

Info: 6 52-4548. flynnarts.org. 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
GROUNDING: The Exploring 


Location: Capital City Grange. * 
6612 Route 1 2 Berlin. Info: 999- 


empowerment 

COMING OF AGE: MOTHERS 
AND DAUGHTERS: Mothers and 
daughters (ages 11 to 14) use 

on Sat 9:30-77:30 a.m„ Jan. 10, 


goal will be to facilitate a lively 

753 Main St, Burlington. Info: 
652-4548, flynnarts.org. 


gardening 


MASTER GARDENER 2015 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 

GARDENING »P.65 



giving thanks 

for the blessings and beauty in our lives. 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 



bennington |JHnTU 

potters ■ n 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 


t, burlington 
11-5| 802.863.2221 


SEVEN DAYS — 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace “Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


t Bernie's 1987 folk album 
► Bern This trivia quiz 
y Multimedia timeline 
y Campaign map 
y Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


Springfield. St. Albans. White 


River Jet. & W/Wrston. Info: 656- 

healing arts 

CONSCIOUS 8REATHW0RK 


7:30p.m. Cost: $20/1.75-hour 
Studio. 2IS College St.. 3rd 


in, 863-9365. gardner® 


helen day 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Dec. I 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $25/ 




DRAW & SIP AT PIECASSO: 


WATERCOLOR: WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING W/ 
ROBERT O'BRIEN: Pointing the 


's. Location: Helen Day Art 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


Apr. 25-26. Moy 23-24. Jun. 27- 
28. JuL 25-26, Aug. 22-23, Sep. 
26-27. Oct. 24-25 and Nov. 7-8. 
2015. Tuition $1,750. VSAC non- 




language 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


certifted 6th Degree Black Belt 




LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 






Mon -Frl. 6-9 p m.. 8, Sat. 10 
55 Leroy R d.. Witliston. Info: 

WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 

& Sat.. 71 a.m.-7 p.m. Pay Py the 
Tao Motion Studio. 780 Flynn 
Chinese Martial Arts. 355-1307, 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 



World AIDS Day • December 1 


Kidstructive Fun 
BLACK FRIDAY 
SAVINGS CON'T! 


Go! Calendars & Games 
select merchandise 


Honoring those we love affected by HIV/AIDS 

Expanded tree HIV testing and other events near you. 

Visit vtcares.org to learn more. 


jdio Cacao shop locally 
made VT chocolates 


Jim's Sports select 1 
apparel up to 50^ 


Vermont CARES 


The Vermont People 
With AIDS Coalition 


^^49 Church Street | Burlington | 802-658-2545 
Open ’til 10pm | www.BurlingtonTownCenter.cor 


5 








Holiday Shopping That Pays You Back! 

Now through December 24 




everything 

for the 

Holidays 


Caci us Cafe 


Stocking Stutters 

$50 gift certificates for $40 


Book Your Holiday Party With Us! 

2160 Mountain Road • Stowe 

For reservations: 802-253-7770 
Apres Ski • Serving from 4:30 nightly 


Stowe Kitchen 
Bath & Linens 


Black Friday & Small Business 
Saturday Sale! 

Company C Rugs 25% OFF 
Crazy deals for all Wusthoff Knives 
Pine Cone Hill Bath Robes 20% OFF 
Le Creuset Pie Plates 20% OFF 
50% OFF Select Thymes Frasier Fir 


stowe 


10™ ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


30% OFF STOREWIDE 

Friday 11/28 - Monday 12/01 

Amazing collection of accessory 
gifts for the holidays. 

All weekend shoppers will be entered into 
a raffle to win a $300 gift certificate! 


Estate & Custom Jewelers 


Black Fridays 
f \ reen Friday 


Spend 3100 dollars get a 
320 Gift Certificate for 


VT 05672 


1813 Mountain Rd • Stowe 
0.244.6813 • stowekitchen.net 


EVERYDAY 3-4PM FREE SLICE with $5 purchase 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THURS. 

FREE KIDS 

FREE KIDS 

$ 1.00 

$5.50 OR 

PIZZA 

PASTA 

OFF 

$6.50 

1 TOPPING 

with purchase 

ALL 

2 slices 6 a 

widi purchase 


DRAFT 

$5.50 OR 

with 1 topping for 
every $1 0 spent) 

[1 tree kids 
pasta with every 
$10 spent] 

BEERS 

2 slices a PBR or 
a domestic bottle 
for $6.50 







MEDITATION « 



performing arts 


MUSICAL THEATRE AUDITION 



pregnancy/ 

childbirth 


PRENATAL 




tai chi 




well-being 



EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 







70+ independent, family-owned, 
small stores and restaurants. 

#gostowe 

#shopsmall #shopstowe 


Saturday, Nov 29 

Small Business Saturday 





i nomM 

msam 


Vermont's Largest 
Selection of A/T, 
Telemark and 
Backcountry Equipment 
Free mounting with 
any ski, boot or binding 
purchase 

Price match guarantee 
Tech Fit bindings from: 
Dynafit, G3, Black 
Diamond and Fritchi 


f A/T and Telemark boots 
from: Scarpa, Scott, 
Dynafit, La Sprortiva, 
Salomon, Atomic, Black 
Diamond, Lange and YA 
iFree skin cutting with 
any skin purchase 




music 


File Under ? 

Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 

BY DAN BOLLES 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions 
than we know what to do with. And, given the ease of record making these 
days, it’s difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that 
comes across the music desk, no matter how obscure or far out 
To that end, here are four albums that likely flew under the radar of your average 
local music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of local 
music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. ® 



Bubba Coon, Eternity Road 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Bubba Coon is a stage name of Rochester, Vt.’s 
Christopher Coon, a rather prolific blues songwriter 
whose credits encompass at least nine albums 
under various names, such as his alter ego, Michael 
Wayne. In addition to his own group, the Phatbubba 
Band, Bubba Coon has also collaborated with Austin 
bluesman Evan Johns, and the Love Buzzz’rds. 
Boston Red Sox fans may be interested to note that 
Phatbubba released a boogie-woogie tribute to the 
2013 World Series champs, “Red Hot Red Sox 21st 
Century.” (We assume Coon didn't write a follow-up 
for the last-place 2014 team.) 

Coon’s latest is a self-described “lost record,” 
Eternity Road. It features some older original material 
as well as songs cowritten with his granddaughters 
and a pair of tunes penned by his friend Liz Meyer, 
who passed away in 2011. The album is dedicated to 
another fallen friend, Tad Merrick, who passed in 
2012. 

Fittingly, the record largely focuses on the im- 
portance of love, friendship and family and features 
several friends and family members as guests. But, 
as one might infer from the aforementioned Red Sox 
novelty song, the songs are presented with Coon’s 
cheeky, blues-informed worldview fully intact, result- 
ing in lighthearted tenderness. To wit, the album’s 
fourth track, “John Lennon Wasn't Full of Crap.” 

Or, in other words, all you need is love. 


Dead Crow , American 
Beet Farmer 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

Have you ever been in a recital hall or practice room 
before a middle school band rehearsal? It’s the defini- 
tion of cacophony. Drummers practice haphazard 
beats and fills while guitarists clumsily finger scale. 


Horn players blurt arpeggios or attempt to fine-tune 
intonation. Pianists play “Chopsticks" ad nauseam. 
Violinists screech. The point is, if you have witnessed 
this particular din, it’s unlikely you would take it all 
in and think, Gee, this would make a really cool album. 
And it should definitely be more than an hour long. 

That is, unless you are Vermont composer Ben 
Harlow. We don’t know for sure that this was the 
genesis for his latest work as Dead Crow, American 
Beet Farmer. But we’re hard-pressed to come up with 
another reason such a confounding and unlistenable 
record could come to pass. 

To call the record “experimental" is a disservice to 
the term. It also implies some degree of intellectual 
or artistic intent, which is never apparent at any point 
through the record's 14 tracks. American Beet Farmer 
is simply an unintelligible jumble of tuneless piano, 
wonky guitar riffs and arrhythmic percussion that 
never coalesces around any semblance of an idea. But 
what it lacks in artistic merit it makes up for in length 
— 65 minutes that you’ll never get back. 



Tom Haney, What matters is 
the music 

(ROPE TOW PRODUCTIONS. CD) 

Tom Haney doesn’t concern himself with the outer 
trappings often associated with making music. His 
latest recording comes packaged plainly in white, with 
only the album’s rather pointed title on the cover: 
What matters is the music. (In a very small font, it also 
includes label info: Rope Tow Productions 2014.) 

So does Haney’s music matter? Well, that’s subjec- 
tive. The record is a quirky and often frenetic mix of 
spoken-word poetry and synthy. New Wave-esque 
production that suggests a disquieted and maybe 
disgruntled artistic mind. But it's hard to say who his 
intended audience is. Haney’s tunes, even those with 
actual melodies, can hardly be called catchy. And 


his observations on getting older (“getting older”), 
jazz players (“jazz players") and how what matters 
is the music (“what matters is the music”) are fairly 
superficial and lightweight. (To summarize the last: 
Why does music matter? Because what matters is the 
music, dagnabbit.) 

That said, Haney's lo-fi rambling has a curious, 
offbeat charm. Those brave souls willing to follow him 
down the rabbit hole could well find something that 
matters to them. 


Festschrift, 1986 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Festschrift is the alter ego of Montpelier multi- 
instrumentalist and songwriter Tom McMurdo. 

1986 is his latest project, recorded in 2012 but only 
just released in late 2014. McMurdo specializes 
in garage-y, psychedelic space rock that he fairly 
accurately compares to the likes of Hawkwind, 
Wooden Shjips and Magic Lantern. 

Pervasive gloom describes McMurdo’s nine-song 
suite. The record is largely instrumental, with vocals 
reduced to infrequent and barely perceptible utter- 
ances that sound more like moans than actual lyrics. 
Instead, McMurdo focuses on the ear candy, and those 
with a sonic sweet tooth should find a lot to munch 
on. Each cut presents a kaleidoscopic array of sinister 
guitar, menacing bass and various other sonic shenani- 
gans that shift and drift like a dense, murky fog. 
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Howdy, Pilgrims 

This column, Thanksgiving week, 
used to scare the bejesus out of me. 

The upcoming weekend is notoriously 
among the slowest of the year, music- 
wise. For example. Higher Ground has 
but one show on the books between 
now and December 3, which is one 
more show than it traditionally has. 
Add to that the fact that most of our 
local bands are at least partly made up 
of people from other places, and there’s 
just not a whole lot going on. That 
makes writing a local music column 
quite a challenge, even given my finely 
honed powers of bullshitting. 

So, a few years back, I came up with 
a different tack. Rather than try to tease 
1,200 words out of the smattering of 
bar bands and karaoke nights that dot 
this weekend’s schedule, I decided to 


take the opportunity to reflect on some 
things related to the local music scene 
that I am personally thankful for or that 
we, collectively, should take a moment 
to appreciate. 'Tis the season, after all. 

Lo and behold, this has become my 
favorite column of the year to write and 
something of a tradition — and I even 
usually manage to sneak in some news 
to boot. Sometimes, 1,200 words simply 
isn’t enough. So let’s get to it. 


I am thankful we have such a close-knit 
music community, even though that 
means I can’t write about a number 
of deserving local bands because of 



conflicts of interest — friends, family, 
coworkers, exes, etc. 

Among these is my old friend 
lowell Thompson. We go way back — 

I’ve known him since high school. 
Thompson is one of the most talented 
and hardest-working musicians I 
know. He’s also got a new record out, 
Stranger’s Advice, which you ought to 
know about. In fact, you would have 
known more about it this week except 
that, due to a comedy of errors, the 
review we had slated fell through. Look 
for that soon. 

Anyway, Thompson is playing a 
release party at Nectar’s this Saturday, 
November 29. He’s actually pulling 
double duty as the rhythm guitarist for 
barbacoa, who are also on the bill and 
have been one of my favorite local bands 
since I was but a wee scenester in the 
late 1990s — long before Thompson 
joined the band, BTW. Rounding out 
the night are the always-excellent and 
criminally underrated ryan ober & the 

Back to Thompson: His new disc 
is, in my opinion, his strongest yet. It's 
got all of the bittersweet, alt-country 
charm you'd expect, but with a depth 
of songwriting and attention to melody 
I haven’t heard from him previously. 

I don’t want to step on the toes of the 
person who will eventually review the 
record in these pages, so I'll stop there. 
Needless to say, I’m a fan. 

I am thankful we look out for each 
other. A few months ago, I reported 
on a what doth life benefit compilation 
for DEREK AND THE DEMONS guitarist KIEL 
alarcon. If you recall, Alarcon had 
endured a profound run of misfortune 
that included being diagnosed with 
a spinal tumor and a risk}' surgery to 
remove it. Then his parents’ house 
caught fire. Oh, and then he was canned 
from his job. 

I’m pleased to report that 
compilation, We Sold Out for Kiel, was 
released last week via the What Doth 
Life Bandcamp page. And it’s really 
cool. It features 27 tracks from WDL 
artists and some other regional friends. 
If you've ever been curious about the 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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cool, weird sounds coming out of the 
Upper Valley, check it out. 


5 playing out in venues 
| all over the state 
| almost every night 
j of the week, as local 
g audiences discover just 
how deep the comedic 
talent pool in Vermont 
has become. It's real, 

Speaking of which, 
if you’re in downtown 
Burlington this 
Saturday, November 
29, leave. It’s gonna be 
a holiday-shopping shit 
show. Alternatively, 
you could swing by the 
BCA Center when the 
Vermont Comedy Club 
presents Joke 'Til You 
Drop. That’s a 12-hour 
comedy marathon 
featuring pretty much 
ever)' standup and 
improv comedian 
in the state. It’s like 
one-stop shopping for 
local comedy. Actually, 
I’d like to rename it 
Given that it falls the 
day after Black Friday, 

I hereby decree we refer to the joke- 
athon as Blue Saturday. So it is written. 

One more thing; The show is 
essentially a promotional st 


I am thankful for the incredible team 
at the Vermont Cancer Center at the 
University of Vermont Medical Center. I the profile of the Vermont Comedy 
love you, mom. 


I am thankful the local 
hasn't made me look 
like an ass -or more 
of one, anyway — 
for championing it 
in these pages for 
the past several 
years. I recently 
had a skeptical 
coworker tell me 
he was seriously 
surprised and 
impressed by 
the level of talent 
he witnessed 

local comedy 
showcase. He’s 
a news reporter, 

his stock-in- 
trade. I think 
that same 


w M; 


Club, which, as first reported here a 
few weeks back, is slated to open in 
downtown Burlington this spring. Not 
reported in that 
piece was where it 
will be. VCC’s Natalie 

MILLER and NATHAN 

hartswick asked me not 
to reveal the location 
at the time, as it was 
still sensitive info. So I 
didn’t, since that’s what 
respectful journalists 
do, especially when 
they want to maintain 
relationships. 

But of course, that 
didn’t stop a certain 
local media outlet from 
letting the cat out of 
the bag last week. If you 
missed it, the new 
^ comedy club will 
reside in the old 
Armory building on 
Main Street, which is prime 


real estate and the former home of the 
late, great Queen City music haunt 
Hunt’s. In a related story, you may want 
to look to 7D for future VCC updates, as 
I suspect a certain local publication may 
not be as privy to that info as it used to 
be. 


I am thankful this publication is less 
concerned with clicks than with quality. 


I am thankful for jim lockrioge and 
Big Heavy World. About a month ago, 
Lockridge went on the offensive with an 
online petition aimed at making the city 
of Burlington’s approach to arts funding 
more inclusive. In truth, it was a thinly 
veiled shot across the bow of Burlington 
City Arts, often an easy target for 
rankled artists who feel overlooked. 
That's a land mine I’ll not step on here. 

Anyway, the petition drew a range 
of responses, from those who fervently 
agreed with Lockridge to those who 
felt his efforts were misguided. There 
were good arguments to be made on 
both sides. As it turns out, the petition 
did lead to some promising discussions 
between Lockridge and BCA about how 
the needs of the local arts community 
at large could be better served by the 
city. I’m not ready to report on the nuts 
and bolts of those discussions quite yet, 
but there could be some interesting 
developments on the horizon. Stay 


Last but not least, I’m thankful for you, 
dear readers. We may not always agree. 
But we come to these pages ever)’ week 
for the same reason; We care deeply 
about music in Vermont And for that, I 
can't thank you enough. © 



Listening In 


' A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 
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Morning of the Living Dead The greater Burlington area suffers no shortage of brunch options. But you’d be hard- 
pressed to find a “Thug Waffle” among our myriad upscale eateries. Enter Brooklyn’s flatbush zombies, who, in a banging single of the same name, 
espoused the heady virtues of the thug waffle — we take ours with weed butter and maple syrup, thank you very much. As you might expect, the 
rest of the hip-hop trio’s canon is similarly quirky, laced with hilarious ruminations on everything from acid trips to Charles Manson. And waffles. 
Flatbush Zombies invade the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this Sunday, November 30, with the underachievers and obey city. 
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REVIEW this 

Carraway, 

Carraway 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Are you feeling nostalgic for middle 
school mixtape days or high school car 
rides soundtracked by early-to-mid-2000s 
pop punk — a la Cartel, the Starting Line 
or Dashboard Confessional? If so, the 
self-titled debut EP from Burlington’s 
Carraway is the flashback you need. The 
EP is a primer on teenage angst that 
eventually morphs into a young-adult 
pre-quarter-life crisis. This is not to say 
that Carraway’s presentation is juvenile. 
The quartet knows how to write a catchy 
hit and style it with throbbing bass and 
lashing guitar. 

The EP opens with “Last Song,” a kiss- 
off to a girl who has toyed with a boy’s 
heart one too many times. Lead vocalist 
George Manion sings, "Poisonous venom 
biting down on my lip / You turn and walk 
away with a sway of your hip / I’m so 
close to getting what I need / But you're 
so content on making my heart bleed / So 



put some more Vaseline right onto your 
teeth / you don't want that smile sticking 
when you’re lying to me.” 

The second track, “Gold,” is a darker 
number about a lady who’s only in it for 
the sex — perhaps the aforementioned 
vixen from “Last Song”? “On your sleeve 
is something you lack / Cuz you only let 
me in when you’re on your back / Am I 
a fool for wanting something more / 1 
guess love’s not what they teach down 
on the Jersey Shore.” Additional vocalist 
and lead guitarist Matt Cassani keeps the 
vibe moody with sludgy chords and low, 
echoing vocals. That pervading gloom is 
aided by bassist Gabriel Rich, who left the 
band shortly after the EP was released in 
July. 

While there is plenty of sad-sack 
musing on unrequited love, Manion 
and Cassani mercifully forgo the vocal 
vamping of emo-pop outfits such as Fall 
Out Boy. Clever hooks abound throughout 


Coquette, Separatio 

(GREEN MOUNTAIN RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Before we officially begin this review, 

I’d like to chat privately with central 
Vermont’s Coquette for a second. Lads, 
nobody likes a tease. And your sophomore 
EP, Separatio, is exactly that. I know, I 
know. Teasing is implied by your band 
name and, hell, even the title of your new 
EP suggests you're holding something 
back — and not just that missing N. But 
you’ve got more tricks up your sleeves. 
And on behalf of the local listening public, 
I demand to hear them. Soon. 

If you're just joining us. Coquette are 
a teenage trio with members hailing from 
Randolph, Hartland and Montpelier. 

The group's new EP, Separatio, is a 
wonderfully off-kilter and near perfectly 
executed mashup of classic punk and 
prog-rock influences that belies their 
youth. How a group of high schoolers so 
succinctly and expertly distilled musical 
cues ranging from Faith No More to 
Fugazi to Frank Zappa is beyond me. But 
it matters far less how they did it than 
simply that they did. (My theory: They 
have parents, older siblings or weird 



and great weed. That, or Spotify.) 

“Mobius Strip" opens the record with 
a sinewy little 5/4 guitar riff courtesy of 
bandleader Cobalt Tolbert that mutates 
around an equally slippery bass line from 
Angus Davis. Meanwhile, drummer Titien 
Tolbert lurks in the shadows, waiting 
to pounce. Just as the tension builds to 
an apex, relief comes in the form of an 
exultant a cappella break that parts the 
clouds like a chorus of angels. Then things 
get freaky. What follows is a devilish and 
danceable dose of guitar riffage and lyrical 
wordplay that harks back to the kooky 
funk metal of Mr. Bungle. 

“The Shake” offers copious nods to 
Zappa’s theatrical freakouts, but it's 
tempered with a pop sensibility more 
akin to the playful funk-punk of early Red 
Hot Chili Peppers. “Egg of Columbus" 
begins as a tender, if oddball, ballad, then 
subsequently delivers more harrowing 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


the EP. For example, “Crowded 
Nights," a sand-through-the-hourglass 
contemplation about growing up and 
easing out of the part)' scene. Adam 
Gero’s tight drumming sets up the punchy 
pre-chorus that warns, “Promises mean 
nothing when you lose control / Can’t 
make a deal with the devil if you ain’t got 
no soul / All the crowded nights they start 
to take a toll / And the moss grows fat 
when your stone don’t roll.” 

While Carraway’s debut EP is a fun 
trip down memory lane, the band could 
distinguish itself from other pop-punk 
acts by exploring themes beyond love and 
lust either won or lost Indeed, the band 
seems to predict this shift on the closing 
cut, “Time to Save the World": “I can’t 
stay here for too long / singing songs of 
tragedies and girls / it’s time to save the 

Here's to new adventures? 

Carraway’s self-titled EP is available at 
wearecarraway.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 



twists and turns than the Smugglers’ 
Notch road. 

Coquette rarely linger on any one idea 
for too long, and when they do it’s often 
to set up the next creative explosion. 
Nowhere is this more effective than 
on the “The Dentist,” which closes the 
EP in fittingly fiery and schizophrenic 
fashion. Vacillating among proggy guitar 
histrionics, fist-pumping anthemic metal 
and furious funk-punk breakdowns, 
the song, like Coquette themselves, is 
bewildering and perplexing. But it’s 
undeniably alluring. 

The lone problem with Separatio 
is simply that it’s not enough. With a 
runtime under 20 minutes, the EP’s four 
cuts serve only to whet the appetite to 
a profound and frustrating degree. It’s 
musical MSG. The more you consume, 
the more you want, until you become a 
salty, bloated mess that can never be fully 
satiated. We’re hungry, Coquette. 

Separatio by Coquette comes out this 
Saturday, November 29, the same day 
the band plays a release party at Sweet 
Melissa's in Montpelier. It will be available 
at bandnamedcoquette.bandcamp.com 
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Pictures at an Exhibition cari palmer is a founding member of the famed prog-rock bands Emerson, Lake 
& Palmer and Asia, and is generally regarded as one of the finest rock drummers of his generation — and maybe ever. Recently, Palmer 
has been touring as carl palmer s elp legacy, the latest incarnation of which is a multimedia extravaganza, the Rhythm of Light Tour, 
which honors and updates the beloved music of ELP with new arrangements and visual art. Palmer brings that tour to the Rusty Nail 
in Stowe this Saturday, November 29. Local rockers quadra follow with a special late-night set. 
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THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 



stowe/smuggs area 




PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night. 7 p.m., free. 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 
OLIVE RIDLEY'S: So You Want to 



Green Mountain State of Mind corinna rose is based in Montreal, but Vermont is both near and dear to her heart. 


In 2013, the indie-folk songwriter won the Grand Prize in the folk category of the prestigious John Lennon Songwriting Contest for her Vermont- 
inspired ode, the aptly titled “Green Mountain State." The banjo-wielding singer has also been drawing acclaim for her 2013 album, Northeast 
Southwest, including from the blog Direct Current, which accurately hailed Rose as a “charmingly eccentric chamber pop songwriter of depth and 
imagination." corinna rose & heirloom play an early set at Nectar's in Burlington this Saturday, November 29. 








Watch at sevendaysvt.com 
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Two by Two 

Peter Huntoon and Mareva Millarc, Chaffee Downtown 


T wo-person exhibits invite com- 
parison. When the two artists 
are husband and wife, the com- 
parison is inevitable and, often, 
reveals contrasting and complementary 
elements. “Oil and Water,” with more than 
30 works by Middletown Springs painters 
Peter Huntoon and Mareva Millarc, is that 
show. Its tide alludes both to their differ- 
ences and to two of the mediums in which 
they frequently work. 

Huntoon, who has been painting 
professionally since 1994, is an adjunct 
professor of art at Castleton State College 
and a founding member of the Vermont 
Watercolor Society. He's also an award- 
winning artist known in particular for his 
plein-air watercolors that reflect his love 
of Vermont’s landscape and villages. For 
this exhibit, Huntoon has also included 
newer works in oil. While his watercolor 
paintings, such as “Middlebury Main 
Street," are typically well received, a new 
level of recognition for Huntoon's mastery 
of paint and light should emerge from this 
exhibition. 

In his watercolor “Weston Barn" (18 
by 21 inches), Huntoon’s trademark colors 
surge on the paper. In “Cold Snap 2," a 
16-by-20-inch oil, a similar color palette 
is more subdued — and far more stunning. 
Unlike the heightened colors in “Weston” 
and “Middlebury," the colors of “Cold 
Snap” are organic, bom of natural light 
x cascading down Vermont’s hillsides. Here, 
jh Huntoon’s hand is evident in the scraping 
S; and buildingup of paint, particularly in the 
< snowy foreground. 

g The largest work on exhibit is “Equinox 

3 Pond” (24-by-30-inch oil), which, like so 
much of Huntoon’s work, exquisitely ren- 
ders Vermont’s beauty. Almost one third of 
the painting depicts an inverted reflection 
ri in the pond of the mountain beyond; the 
nj mountain itself appears in another third. 

4 While this piece’s scale is appropriate 
15 for its subject, three of Huntoon’s other, 
= smaller oil paintings are more compelling. 

“The Rambler” (11 by 14 inches), “Vergennes 
w Falls” and “Champlain Shoreline" (both 
§ 8 by 16 inches). “Vergennes" particularly 

z hints at the Old Masters. The historic 
> buildings adjacent to the waterfalls evoke 
the Old World, as do Huntoon’s handling of 
paint, composition and brushwork. 

“Champlain Shoreline” is Huntoon’s 
most riveting work — not just of these 
three but in the entire show. Its muted 
palette of blue, gray, green and white is 
lively despite the quiet colors. There’s a 
§ sense of calm, perhaps before a storm, or 
S derived from the season and time of day. 


A distant sailboat — little more than a stab 
of paint — dots the horizon, adding depth 
through detail. This is a painting you could 
live with for many years. 

Mareva Millarc came to professional 
painting in 2007, much later than her 
husband. Her relative newness is never a 
drawback, as she brings vitality and a fresh 
eye to all her work. Most of her paintings 
are acrylic, oil or mixed media, and they 
range from very small vertical paintings 


(3 by 6 inches) to large ones (24 by 30 
inches). Whether Millarc is working in a 
quiet palette — as she often is — or in bold 
bursts of orange and red, her paintings are 
spirited and evocative. She specializes in 
abstractions that seem to invite a conver- 
sation with the viewer, whether through 
the assemblage of shapes or the sense of 
movement they convey. 

In her artist statement, Millarc says 
she draws inspiration from Richard 


Diebenkorn, Arshile Gorky and her 
father, the late artist William Millarc. In 
“Shades of Pale,” a 20-by-24-inch oil, and 
the 6-by-8-inch acrylic “Of the Ocean,” 
Diebenkom’s influence is visible in the 
strong lines and boxy shapes that suggest 
an aerial view of a working landscape. 
Gorky’s surrealist style, which included 
colorful circles and ovals and sinewy lines, 
makes a subtle appearance in “Between 
Here and There" (20-by-24-inch acrylic) 



MILLARC REFLECTS MOOD 
AND MUSIC SO WELL 
THAT IT WOULD BE 
EXCITING TO SEE WHAT 
MIGHT EVOLVE 

IF SHE EXPANDED BEYOND THE SIZE 
OF THE PAINTINGS IN THIS SHOW. 



ART SHOWS 


and "Jazzy I” (2-by-fi-inch acrylic). 
Though the influences are strong, Millarc 
has fully integrated them and developed a 
recognizable style that’s entirely her own. 

“Stormy Greys” (18-by-24-inch acrylic) 
puts it all together. Grays, white and blues 
combine in a whorl of shapes both calming 
and energetic; opposites attract. Millarc’s 
work is centered, ordered, even though 
it is fully abstracted. While most of these 
paintings are in 
acrylic, one hopes 
that she will begin 
working more often 
in oil and on larger 
canvasses. Millarc reflects mood and music 
so well that it would be exciting to see 
what might evolve if she expanded beyond 
the size of the paintings in this show. 

Viewed on their own terms, however, 
Millarc’s diminutive works are just right, 
their scale perfect. In “Blues I,” “Jazzy” (I 
& II) and “Pieces of Land” 0 & II), she hits 
grace notes. These pieces are little jewels 
— sublime combinations of color and line. 
Millarc’s series “Like a Child” also beguiles 
with its nuanced approach to childhood 
imager)', real and imagined. 

Another just-right painting — in size, 
shape, color and light — is “Big Red,” 
surprisingly bold at just 9 by 12 inches. A 
variety of house-like shapes pop on a black 
background. 

If artists share a silent language, an 
artist couple may find a special dimen- 
sion to their relationship through their 
art Despite the differences in their 
paintings’ content, this husband and wife 
sometimes seem to be influencing each 
other. Huntoon has been incorporating 
more abstraction than in previous works 
and working, at times, with more natural 
hues, even tending toward dark, saturated 
colors. For her part, Millarc seems less af- 
fected by her partner’s aesthetic, though 
her “Child” series picks up his cheerfully 
bright colors, which could be associated 
with childhood. 

TWo paintings in the exhibit, hung 
together, visually represent each artist's 
interpretation of a close relationship. 
Huntoon’s 8-by-10-inch “Winter Walk” 
shows a couple walking their dog, begin- 
ning an uphill trudge through the snow. 
The man’s arm pulls the woman in tightly. 
Beside this hangs Millarc’s 6-by-8-inch 
“Side by Side.” While the second image is 
abstract, a viewer could read into it two 
people walking with arms around each 
other through the snow. 

A stretch? Perhaps. Paintings are silent, 
explanations left unspoken. No matter — 
the works in this two-person exhibit speak 
for themselves. 

MEG BRAZILL 


— 


INFO 




‘Reverence and Risk’ Late Northeast Kingdom painter Robert 
Klein (1924-2002) painted the everyday buildings, storefronts, cars and factories of his 
surrounding environs during the last two decades of his life. "Although there is a lot of 
breathtaking natural beauty in the Northeast Kingdom, I am not interested in painting 
pastoral scenes,” he wrote, according to the Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. 
“There is too much of this idyllic stuff. Life in the Northeast Kingdom is a difficult life. I 
want to paint things the way they are.” The gallery displays Klein’s paintings, along with 
the work of 18 other artists, in an exhibit titled "Reverence and Risk: Surveying the Past 
and Mapping a Future.” Through January 31, with a reception on Friday, December S, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Pictured: “Winter" by Klein. 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P. 


December 12 CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom Items donated to the 


Through May 17. KARA WALKER: 'Harpers Pictorial 

by Nissa Kauppila. Leslie Fry. Alexandra Heller 
865-5839. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Center, in 

DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: SO YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH': Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info, 652-4500. Amy E. 

DAVID BETHUEL JAMIESON: 'Resurrections: Art 
by David Bethuel Jamieson (1963-1992).' a digital 

by private col lectors. A reprisal of a 2012 exhibit 

discussion about HIV/ AIDS. Through December 12. 
Info. 656-4200. L/L Gallery. UVM. in Burlington. 
GRACE COTHAUS: Assemblages, mandalas and 
cards. Through November 29. Info. 862-2233. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: 


Cindy Griffith. Holly Hauser. Kasy PrendergasL 


SEABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. The 
INTY MUENALA: "Mishky Way. Via Dulce. Sweet 


0 JANE ANN KANTOR: Abstract mixed-media 

KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
exhibit curated by SEABA. Through November 30. 

LYNNE REED: "EdgeWalker Paintings." an 
Burlington artist Through March 6. Info. 233-6811. 
0 MARTIN BOCK: 'Healing Art.' sculptures and 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Through January 31. Info, 865-7211. 
MARVIN FISHMAN: Black-and-white paintings by 
1st Through November 30. Info, 488-5766. Vintage 



Jill Madden Vermonters looking for an indoor and possibly 
improved experience of stick season should head to Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery 
this month. Jill Madden, one of the featured artists for December, shows “Treescapes,” 
a collection of tree-filled images of mountain and coastal landscapes that she paints en 
plein air and in the studio. The Weybridge artist’s paintings, according to the gallery’s 
website, "examine moments of solitude in the surrounding environment,” and are 
influenced by “the idea of nature as both playground and challenge." Through December 
31, with a reception on Saturday, December 6, 4-6 p.m. Pictured: “Tangle." 


MIKE REILLY: ! 

THE POLITICAL CARTOONS OF JANE CLARK 


Chittenden county 


RASTHREE: 'Being In Order," mixed-media art 

THIRD LANDSCAPE': Artwork inspired by buildings 
30. Inlb. 859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 


0 'FAR AWAY PLACES’: A juried show of 

, by local and international artists. Closing 
i: Sunday, November 30. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 

GILBERT MYERS: Watercolors by the Willlston 

HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: QUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 rare 

4. NATURAL BEAUTIES: JEWELRY FROM ART 
NOUVEAU TO NOW: Nearly 300 works from the 

Through March 8. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center 


Info, 985-9511. Rustic Roots in Shelburne. 

JORDAN DOUGLAS: 'Small Photographs.' a variety 

985-8922. Village Wine and Coffee in Shelburne. 
LAUREL FULTON WATERS: New Works." framed prints 
November 30. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 
THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 


0 REVERENCE AND RISK: SURVEYING THE PAST 
AND MAPPING A FUTURE": Paintings of the gritty 

Reception: Friday, December 5, 5:30-7:30 pjn. 
Through January 31. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott 

RYAN THOMPSON: 'Plant on Premises,' art that 

2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery. St. Michael's 
0 SCOTT1E RAYMOND: "150 Minutes.' a show 

SHANLEY TRIGGS: 7 Love Vermont,' watercolors 

VISIONS OF THE SEASONS’: New paintings by 
by Tineke Russell; landscapes by Betty Ball, Helen 
985-8223. Luxton-Jones Gallery in Shelburne. 

barre/montpelier 

7864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info, 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

with the exhibit. Through December 31. Info. 
479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: "Creative Steps.' drawings by the 

0 BHAKTI ZIEK: 'Etudes." a collection of intricately 

'CELEBRATE!': The gallery celebrates local artists 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts In Barre. 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 

0 PAINTINGS BY SUSAN BULL RILEY: Nature- 

Info. 828-0749. Vermont Statehouse. Card Room, in 



ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

PORTRAITURE: EXPRESSION 
AND GESTURE: Photography is 





WINTER ART MART: Submit 


247-4295. Deadline: December 


PETER SCHUMANN: 'Penny Oracles: The Meaning 

December 25. Info. 371-7239. Plainfield Co-op. 

W. DAVID POWELL: 'Everything Must Go 3.0.' large 

stowe/smuggs area 

ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: 'Reflections: 

exceed 8 by 10 inches in size. 'LAND & LIGHT & 
WATER & AIR': The annual exhibit of landscape 

December 28. Info, 644-5100. Bryan Memorial Gallery 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the gal- 

West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

0 LAUREN STAGNITTI: 'In a Moment,' Infrared 
mediums by the local artist. 0 SARAH LEVEILLE: 

4. Info, 888-1261. River Arts in Morrisvllle. 

MONICA JANE FRISELL: The Waiting Line." photog- 

Gallery II in Johnson. 

PETER FIORE: 'Intuitive Light’ new landscape paint- 
253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in Stowe. 

W. DAVID POWELL & PETER THOMASHOW: 

635-1469. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery. Johnson 
State College. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

AXEL'S GALLERY & FRAMESHOP HOLIDAY 
GROUP SHOW: Sculpture, collage, ceramics, fused 

Through January 3, Info. 244-7801, Axel's Gallery & 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 

496-6682. Vermont Festival of the Arts Gallery in 


'CHARITY & SYLVIA: A WEYBRIDGE COUPLE': 

Artifacts, letters, poems, artwork and more 

Middlebury. 

HANNAH BUREAU: Oil paintings by the Boston- 
based artist. HELEN SHULMAN: Abstract oil 

JACKSON GALLERY 2014 HOLIDAY SHOW': 

artists. Through December 31. Info, 388-1436. 

KATE GRIDLEY: ’Passing Through: Portraits 

‘PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS’: A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 


Amherst College. VISUAL WEIMAR': Paintings. 
George Grosz, Otto Dix and Katthe Kollwitz. 

rutland area 

THE ART OF DYING': Work by Vermont artists 

hospice care in the U.5. Part of the Wake Up 
775-0062. Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. 

THE ART OF GIVING': One-of-a-kind gifts by local 


ddlebury area 


BUILT ENVIRONMENT': Images of structures 

ugh December 13. Info. 388-4500. PhotoPlace 
ry In Middlebury. 


GEORG BASELITZ. OLAFUR ELIASSON & NEIL 

PETER HUNTOON & MAREVA MILLARC: 'Oil 

Info. 775-0062. Chaffee Downtown Art Center in 
Rutland. 

champlain islands/northwest 

PAM VOSS & HARALD AKSDAL: Mixed-media 

November 30. Info. 933-2545. Arl 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS/NORTHWEST SHOWS » 
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STUDIO 

STORE 

FINE ART SUPPLIES 


Shop Small at the Studio Store! 

Open until 7PM Black Friday and Small Business Saturday 

• 30% off the list price, daily 

• An additional 15% off purchases $50 or more! 

• Kids paint for free while parents shop! 

• Gift Certificates available 

• Wide selection of beginner art sets and stocking stuffers 

• Shop your favorite brands: Holbein, Golden and Gamblin 


2 Lower Main St. East, Johnson • 635.2203 • thestudiostore.com Wi 



or nice, 
it’s time to 


Now through the end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 
i for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 




Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 5 

sevendavsvt.com uu ■ 
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Montpelier 

ARTS ■ DINING ■ SHOPPING 


Flannel 

Friday 

downtown J 


BOOKS AND MORE! pspp« 

BEAR 


20 % 

OFF 


SUNDAY- TUESDAY: 

20 % 

OFF 


POMP 


BGDRS 




IV- 


Flannel Friday! 
io% OFF 

entire purchase for paying 
customers wearing flannel. 
Open ‘til 8PM this Friday! 




ibur* Mo un , 




Kick Off The Holidays With Us On 
Langdon Street ' Montpelier, VT! 




iuiw 

24 State SL. Montpelier • 1 

102 

.223.4272 • M-Thu 1 0-6. Fri 10-8, Sat 10-6. Sun 11-5 


FINE TEAS, WINES, SMALL PLATES 

Holiday Specials 

Flannel Friday, Local Saturday 
and “Cider” Monday! 
Thoughtful gifts 

Gift Sets • Tea/Wine Accessories 


20% 

OFF 

STOREWIDE 
FRIDAY & 
SATURDAY 

UNIQUE CLOTHING 
AND ACCESSORIES 

PERSONALITY 

V*' 

K - - f 

f^'l 

67 MAIN STREE' 
802-22 

'mas ■ 

r, MONTPELIER 
4-1010 


FLANNEL FRIDAY SMALL BUSINESS SATURDAY CIDER MONDAY 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 

Wear flannel and savel More great sales when you Serving up warm apple cider & salesl 

shop local I 



northeast ki ngdom 

3 2ND TUESDAY EXHIBIT: Eight Vermont ' 



TOOTHBRUSH 1 : From Twig to bristle,' an e ■ 



manchester/bennington 

MARGARET LAMPE KANNENSTINE: T.oct 




outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhi' 









ART SHOWS 



‘Far Away PlaC6S J The term "far away places" might call to mind 
bustling foreign markets, deserted beaches or remote mountain ranges. But, as the 
latest juried show at the Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction demonstrates, “far away” 
is more than a physical location. “The idea of far away is as much about a mental or 
emotional journey as it is a physical one,” writes juror David H. Wells. Exotic locales 
such as a curbside Cuban barbershop, architectural ruins in Normandy and a Singapore 
beach at sundown are represented in the exhibit. But so too are images of everyday roads 
and fields. All the photographs create scenes and moods that "deftly define locations all 
their own,” according to the gallerists. Through Sunday, November 30, with a closing 
reception from 4:30-6:30 p.m. Pictured: "Ruins, Jumieges, Normandy.” 


20. THE ART OF WEAPONS': Selections from 



14. Inlb, 603-646-2095. ALLAN HOUSER: Five 



Info, 603-635-7423. Hood Museum. Dartmouth 
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Montpelier 







The Hunger Games: 
Mockingjay, Part 1 









Big Hero 5 


NEW IN THEATERS 

cmZENFOUR: Activist journalist and director 


HORRIBLE BOSSES 2: 1 

Kevin Spacey. (108 min. R. Bijou. Capitol. Essex. 
Majestic. Palace. Roxy, Stowe) 

PENGUINS OF MADAGASCAR: The beloved birds 


BIG HERO 6****A young genius and his 


Stowe. Welden) 


anon Wire ) directed. (123 min. 


NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE. NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 


Studios. With the voices of Ryan Potter. Scott Adsit 
directed. (108 min, PG) 

BIRDMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE)***** Michael Keaton plays an 


reviewed by R.K. 11/12) 




daughter. With Rob Riggle, La 
Murray. (110 min. PG-13) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (7he Social 

Harris also star. (149 min, R; reviewed by M.H.10/B) 

THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY, PART 

Lawrence returns as director. (123 min, PG-13) 
INTERSTELLAR ***1/2 Earths last hope is a newly 


min. PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 11/12) 
ROSEWATER*** Jon Stewart directed this drama 




ARE YOU A LOCAL BUSINESS, 1 

COMMUNITY OR NEIGHBORHOOD GROUP? 

TN'T MISS YOUR CHANCC TO OCT IN FRONT OF TNF MASSl! AT THE LARGEST CARNIVAL 
CELEBRATION IN THE NORTHEAST. AU. WHILE RAISING MONEY FOR A GREAT CAUSE! 

TO GET INVOLVED, VISIT: "lOl 

MAC1CHAT.NET/MAED1CEAS |§ 

™J»s SIS' Bfctf |§ 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 





ST0P1 

of their 8 peart 

COMEDy 

SERIES! 


18+ show 

$20 Dollars at door 

$15 Dollars for 
Prepurchase at 
SkiBurke.com 


Featuring 

^WSSO 


AND I 


NOVEMBER 29TH 

9 TO 11PM 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 


Wednesday 26 — thursday 27 


t riday 26 — Ihursday 4 


Friday 28 — Ihursday 4 

Big Hero 6 


Wednesday 26 — Ihursday 27 

‘Horrible Bosses 2 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

‘Horrible Bosses 2 


friday 28 — Ihursday 4 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

'Horrible Bosses 2 


MAJESTIC 10 

Wednesday 26 — thursday 27 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

Gone Girl 
‘Horrible Bosses 2 




friday 28 — thursday 4 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

‘Horrible Bosses 2 


friday 28 — thursday 4 


Wednesday 26 — thursday 27 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


'Horrible Bosses 


friday 28 — thursday 4 




PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Big Hero 6 


friday 28 — thursday 4 

Big Hero 6 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


Big Hero 6 3D 

friday 28 — thursday 4 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Whiplash 


friday 28 — thursday 4 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 




‘Horrible Bosses 2 

friday 28 — thursday 4 

‘Horrible Bosses 2 


WELDEN THEATRE 


104 No. Main St. St Albans, SZ7- 


frtday 28 — thursday 4 



LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



= MOVIE CLIPS = 


ST. VINCENT ** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lieberher. (102 min. 


THE NOVEMBER MAN*l/2 Pierce Brosnan plays 

(10B min. R: reviewed by RK. 9/3) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE EXPENDABLES 3** For guys who were 

THE GIVER** Lois Lowry's dystopian Kids' classic 


WHAT IF*** A guy (Daniel RaddifFe) and a girl 

Salty-. (102 min. PG-13) 


Vfffculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VI EWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 
Did you miss: FRANK 

Jon (Domhnall Gleeson) is a young singer- 
songwriter with more aspiration than 
inspiration. Basically, all his song ideas 
are crap. 

Then Jon meets the Soronprfbs.The bands 
keyboardist has just tried to drown himself, 
and they need a replacement for tonights 
show. When Jon shows up for the last- 
minute (and catastrophic) gig, he’s weirded 
out by the bands American frontman. Frank ( Michael Fassbender), who wears a giant 
fake head. NotjustforshoW5.au the time. (“I have a certificate!" he yells at anyone who 
asks him to take it off.) ... 





WHAT I'M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 
This week l‘m watching: 

THE PAUL LYNDE HALLOWEEN SPECIAL 

One Halloween nearly 40 years ago, American 
viewers were treated to one of the most bizarre 
spectacles to ever air on network television: The 
Paul Lynde Halloween Special , featuring Tim 
Conway. Billy Barty and Florence Henderson. 

Oh. and KISS. Could this be the Rosetta Stone 
we need to finally understand the 1970s? 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


BRICKELS GALLERY 


1 


1 1 

SALE 

Eg} © 

H 50% 


V OFF 


EVERYTHING 

FRI. DEC. 5 • 1 0AM-8PM 
SAT. DEC. 6 • 1 0AM-5PM 



in the SODA PLANT // 266 Pine St. Burlington // 802 825 8214 







MICHAEL DEFORGE 



1 



NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After John Franklin Forbis, 72, was 
convicted of possessing 850 pounds of 
marijuana in Columbia County, N.Y., in 
1992, he jumped bail and eluded police 
for 22 years. Authorities finally caught 
up with him in Lane County, Ore., 
because he applied for Social Security 
benefits in his real name. (New York 
Daily News) 

Police arrested a 50-year-old man in 
Folehill, England, after observing him 
steal the license plates from a parked 
van that was actually an unmarked 
police vehicle on assignment. (United 
Press International) 

Not Your Father’s KKK 

The Ku Klux Klan is campaigning to 
boost membership by recruiting Jews, 
African Americans, gays and Hispan- 
ics. “White supremacy is the old Klan," 
Klan organizer John Abarr insisted. 
“This is the new Klan.” Despite the 
rebranding, applicants to join the Klan, 
whose membership is estimated to be 
between 5,000 and 8,000 members, 
will still have to wear the traditional 
white robes, masks and conical hats. 
(International Business Times) 

Bargain Shoppers 

When office-supply retailer Staples 
bid to become the exclusive vendor for 
the State of New York, it offered to sell 
219 popular items for a penny apiece, 


expecting to profit on thousands of 
items not discounted. But procurement 
officials for qualifying organizations 
(state and city agencies, schools, police 
departments, and many charities) went 
“hog wild," said Ken Morton, purchas- 
ing manager for the Tonawanda school 
district. “It was like a gold rush.” In the 
first 15 months of the contract, Staples 
delivered penny items whose list prices 
totaled $22.3 million for only $9,300. 
(Wall Street Journal) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

Police arrested Ashtoni Kidd for hav- 
ing a gun in a baby stroller in Jackson, 
Term. Investigators, who found a bullet 
hole in the stroller, said Kidd told them 
she was holding the 1-year-old infant 
when the gun went off while she rear- 
ranged items in the buggy. (Jackson’s 
WBBJ-TV) 

A 13-year-old boy sleeping at a hotel 
in Raleigh, N.C., died after a bullet 
fired from a 9mm Springfield hand- 
gun in the room next door pierced the 
wall and hit him in the head. Police 
identified Randall Louis Vater, 42, 
as the shooter and charged him with 
involuntary manslaughter, noting that 
he didn’t know the victim. (Raleigh’s 
News & Observer) 

Slightest Provocation 

Billy Wall, 61, told police in Fellsmere, 
Fla., he was forced to stab his nephew 
in the stomach after the two argued 
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over the number of pork chops each 
had for dinner. Wall said Charles Wil- 
liams ate three pork chops, leaving 
him only one. Wall claimed Williams 
attacked him with a machete after the 
argument turned physical; he retaliat- 
ed with a butcher knife. (United Press 
International) 

Two groups of people were bowling in 
adjacent lanes in Owasso, Okla., when 
a woman in one group 
spilled a drink on the 
table they were sharing. 

The other group object- 
ed, sparking an argu- 
ment. That group left 
but returned and got into 
a shoving match with 
the first group, during 
which police said James 
Thomas Foster, 40, bit 
off the ear of the hus- 
band of the woman who 
spilled the drink. (Tulsa’s 
KOTV-TV) 

Up the Creek 

A 20-year-old man stole a 10-foot 
canoe in Seahurst, Wash., and tried 
to make his escape on Puget Sound, 
according to police. Lacking a paddle, 
he used a shovel. Once on the water, 
however, he encountered high winds 
and lost the shovel. He called 911 for 
help, was rescued by the Coast Guard 
and arrested. (Seattle Times) 


Stink of the Week 

London’s Heathrow Airport installed 
a “Scent Globe” to give travelers “an 
exclusive preview of destinations” 
awaiting them, said Norm and Boivin, 
the airport's chief operating officer. 
The globe, located in Terminal 2, fea- 
tures complex odor inftisions, created 
by Design in Scent, representing Brazil 
(“embraces the scents of its rich rain- 
forest fauna with a palette of coffee, 
tobacco and jasmine"), 
China (“mystical temple 
incense and subtle 
Osmanthus Fragrans 
flower”), Japan (“cool, 
oceanic tones with a mix 
of seaweed and shell 
extracts, green tea and 
Ambergris, capturing the 
essence of small coastal 
villages”), South Africa 
(“captures the adventure 
of safari with notes of 
tribal incense, wild grass 
and musk)' animalics 
through the scent of 
Hyraceum”) and Thailand (“an ap- 
petizing mix of lemongrass, ginger and 
coconut"). (CNN) 
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"...Or just keep the salad on one plate." 
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fun stuff 


DtEF DARE FEAR 5 



Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 

s.tumblr.com, 
d in these pages. 
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t MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

November Specials'! 

P r,c“Srf 20 % Off 

rKtt off All Massages 

limit 2 per customer & Body treatments 


20 % off 

off any Permanent 
Make-up 


OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE: 

>' & Filters with Or. Parker 
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FERMRIS 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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Introducing: 

Vermonters 


LOOKING FOR A NEW VOU 


term. whitesatin2014. 36 


food and spend the night discovering AMBITUOUS, : 


FUN-LOVING, GENUINE, POSITIVE, 
INTELLIGENT... 


SY. LOVING AND 


then so be it. Bucketlist. 54. Cl 

QUIRKY SOUL SEEKING DANCE 
PARTNER 


REDHEAD LOOKING FOR LOVE! 


YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 


CALIFORNIA GIRL TURNED VERMONT 






THE FUN STUFF 

THOUGHTFUL, KIND, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. INTERESTED 


NPR earlier? someclevername. 32, Cl 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


LEARNING, LAUGHING, LOVING LIFE 


SEXY, SILLY, FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 


i3. a 


ADVENTUROUS, FRIENDLY. 
INTELLIGENT 

SPECIALL0VEAMIN01 




VERMONT GIRL, BORN AND RAISED 

best of every day. ©. VTGRL88, 25 


WANTED: BED BUDDY 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER, HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 

BROOKLYN EXPAT IN WONDERLAND 

fun stuff together. SweetLo, 34. Ci 
GREAT SENSE OF HUMOR 

MEN WoMEN 

LOOKING FOR A REAL WOMAN 

lot more than that. peter094. 39. Cl 
LOOKING FOR A BEST FRIEND 
someway I'll meet her. / She'll be kind of 

she’ll like to do. / Like walking in the rain 


anything there. WeCanRoll. 26 




STELLAR FELLER SEARCHES FOR BELLA 

her to like me. Superfly76. 38. Cl 
SIMPLE QUALITIES RARE TO FIND! 

so rare to find. flnallysingle40. 40, Cl 


TRANSLUCENT EXTERIOR WITH 
SENSITIVE INTERIOR 

am not against it I feel the rest of life 

with similar depth. bmwd40. 26. Cl 
LOOKING TO LOVE 


LOOKING FOR NEXT ADVENTURE 

I suddenly find myself with time on 

long. Happy. WinterinVT. 58. Cl 
LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 

adventures. NewMosaicl987. 27. Cl 
HAPPY AS MY PUPPY 

HONEST. QUIET, AMBITIOUS, 
ADVENTUROUS 
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FUN. FLIRTY FEMALE 

GIRL NEXT DOOR — MORE BEHIND 
CLOSED DOORS 


IF warranted. vtgirll975, 31 


only apply. FemUVMStudent, 26. Cl 
LADYINWAITING 





SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 

take It from there. hot4u. 30. Cl 
LADY SEARCHING 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

olflE! 


BEST OF BOTH WORLDS HERE 

WILDLIFE AND NATURE LOVER 

lovable, and a great guy. I judge a 

YOUR CHOICE OF POSITION 


LADY4ALADY 

LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


FIT. FUN. RESPECTFUL AND READY 

. GGGuy. 45. P 

SKI SEASON FUN 

LOVE ORAL MORE? 

VOYEURISTIC TEXT JUNKIE 

HARD AND HORNY! 

I DONT 00 ROMANCE 

RETIRED AND READY 


or unfulfilled 'activities.' Words that 

la. BVT2012. 58. Cl 


CUM SPRAYER. EXHIBITIONIST. DIRTY 

D/S LOOKING FOR THIRD 


definitely into both of us! DDF: 18 to 35. 


COUPLE FOR FUN 

FILL MY NEED 

trans (TS/TG/CD/MTF/FTM/intersex) 


FUN TIMES 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes, 
be best©. Poly_Peeps. 31. Cl 


ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 
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ASK 

ATHENA 



I want to get my wife to do anal with me, but she's not 
into it. How can I get her to try it? 



Anal on the Brain 

Short and to the point. I like it. However, your pithy 
question requires a longer answer. 

Anal isn't for everyone. No matter how keen you 
are or how hard you coax, your wife may never be into 
it. So don't set your sights too high. 

She may object for any number of reasons. Maybe 
she's squeamish about cleanliness or worried it will 
hurt. Perhaps she had a bad experience with anal in 
the past. To determine the right route — if any — to 
her rear, gently figure out why anal sex turns her off. 

If she's afraid of getting dirty — not sexy-freaky 
dirty but stains-on-the-sheets dirty — invite her to 
take a nice, steamy shower or bath with you first. Just 
the act of stripping down and lathering each other up 
may get her in the mood to experiment. 

Is she afraid of pain? If so, it's not unwarranted. 

If not done correctly or carefully, anal sex can be 
extremely uncomfortable. The "receiving end" must 
be relaxed. The sphincter instinctually tenses up if 
its owner is uncomfortable or nervous, which makes 
penetration more difficult for you and potentially 
more painful for her. If she's open to trying, be sure 
to start with lots of foreplay, doing all the things 
that normally get her excited. Then engage her anus 
with your fingers, working your way there slowly and 
gently. When it's time to enter, use lots of lube. And I 


If your wife has tried anal before and it didn't go 
well, in vite her to talk about the experience. You both 
need to know what didn't work. Reassure her that this 
time would be different, and — this is important! — 
that you would stop at any point if she asks. Does she 
have any sexual fantasies of her own? Include them 
in the experience so her desires are fulfilled along 
with yours. 

Bottom line: Begin with a conversation. Do 
what you can to make her feel comfortable and not 
pressured. You're more likely to reach your end goal if 
she feels safe and relaxed, and the experience would 
be much more enjoyable for both of you. Go slow — 
and be prepared to accept a “no." Remember that 
boundaries are sacred and require respect. 

And if she ultimately says yes, don't forget the 
lube. 
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Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.co 
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LITTLE DRUMMER BOY 

LEAVING MARKET ON ST. PAUL 

on St. Paul. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912580 
NORTH FI ELD SOCK SALE 

When: Saturday. November 15, 2014. Where: 
Cabot Sock Sale. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912579 


WHO'S GOT YER BELLY? 

19. 2014. Where: corner of North St. and 
North Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912578 

MY KRYPTONITE 

Ethan Allen Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912577 
HEY YOU 

Kitchen. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912576 


FOR SILVERF01CS EYES ONLY 

parking lot. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912575 
NO MATTER WHAT- 

When: Friday, February 1. 2013. Where: 
Garage. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912574 


isPb 

If you’ve been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 
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ACTION SCI-FI COMEDY 

CUTIE IN BAILEY/HOWE 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. C912573 

Howe Library. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912566 

SHARED SMILES BY EXIT 16 

Saturday, November 15, 2014. Where: Route 7. 
Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912572 

OVERALLS AND TOURING FRAME 

ENDYNE BEAUTY 

Endyne. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912571 

MUPPET IN HUBBARD 

BESTTW09785 

Hubbard. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912564 

online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912570 

PERHAPS ITS PANSEXUAL 

DRINK GODDESS 

tunnel. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912563 

Drink. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912569 

AMERICAN EAGLE 

SANDWICH AT MISERY LOVES BAKESHOP 

Eagle. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912562 

When: Wednesday. November 12. 2014. Where: 
MLC Bakeshop. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912568 

BLONDE SITTING AT CHILI’S BAR 




Friday. October 31, 2014. Where: El Gato. 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912560 


DMV CHEVY LOVE 

life. © When: Wednesday. November 5. 2014. 
Where: DMV. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912559 


Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091255S 








CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 
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J VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 

Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the prevention of Dengue Fever. 

Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 

Adults between the ages of 18-50. Up to $2030 in 
compensation. _ _ 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 

656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 


You have a decision to make. 
How to impact your community. 


Thursday, December 4 


at 7:30 pm, MainStage 


@ ASL interpreted 


www.flynncenter.org Dr call 802 - 86 -flynn , 


tfinity Iml 


s> 


MAKE AN IMPACT 


Saint Michael’s College graduates are educators and leaders. 
Move forward in building your career and becoming a leader. 
A graduate degree in Education from Saint Michael's can do a 
lot to change you and those around you. 


Saint Michael’s 
College 


smcvtodu/graduateeducation 802.654.2649 




Black Friday 
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r 

Our 



Bigge 

Sale 

st 

L 

Ever! 



145 Cherry St. 

(Right oft Church St. 
Near Ben & Jerry's) 
Phone: (802) 863-7817 


Everything with 
$60 purchase* 


Already reduced 
sale items* 



